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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Juv regulations under which Sir Porogimo Maitland’s prizo 
is awarded by the University of Cambiidgo movide “ that 
the Essay be printed at tho oxponse of the succossful eandi- 
date.” Tn pursuance of this regulation the present Essay is 
made public 


The title has been chosen as indicating one main pw ps0 
of tho Essay, which 18 to taco tho progress of Chustiantby m 
a particular parb of the world, Unough the diverse and toc 
often antagonistic action of various sections of tho Church 
Visible. Churches fall and rise, sloop and wako, but the 
Chureh lives and advances 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ir is the almost universal complaint of missionaries who Pia bh t, 
vist thom home and country and of others who attompt to Vo tiissions 
enlist the interest of the Christian community m England 
in tho progress of the Church’s work abroad, that, among all 
classes, they ae met by a degice of ignorance, indifference, 
or of actual hostility, which 1s very discouaging ‘I'o 1omove 
this indifference, or this hostile picjudice, must he the des: o 
of all who look to tho missionary woik of the Church, not 
only as the great mstrument for advancing the borders of the 
Kingdom of Chiist in tho world, but also as an offectunt 
means for kindling and reviving the flame of spiitnality im 
the hearts of thosa who me aheady called Christians, whose 
lava, thn flawing forth in gifi bea ing sveams (9 fl oge who 
are without, may 1olurn upon their own souls in fortihzmg 
showors. Among tho means which may bo regarded aa TT aban 
likely to condue> to ths ond, information about tho people mh i i 
for whose enhghtonment missionary wok is undort ton, itso 
about ther present condition and then past history, and, 
especially, information concernmg tle efforts which have 
boen mado m past agos, or are boing made now, by various 
bianches of the Church Catholic, conzernmg the holy zeal 
the methods, and the mistakes of such as have boon engaged 
in these offorts, concerning their falmes and their successes, 
would appear to bo of no hitle value Tho hiothohood of 
mantind is a fact to which the ynconseious instinet of all 
men bears witness, That nneonsciousness must bo changed 
ainlo consciousness, howcvo1, bofoio this fact can opaiato as 
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the occasion and the ewse of adent intorest and vizorour 

Isnon oxortion, Whatsosvor helps us to realize the people of dis- 

aymptthy, tant Iands and distant aged, 04 living, loving, and suffering 
spiuta, muab also help le mouse in us such cr neciousness. 
When we loain how, for the sike of tho ignorant heathen, 
ow foounnes m the Fath haye toiled and endured, how 
that toi] and thal enduranco weio not ubleily in vain, how 
tho human hear, has over responded m love and confidence 
to the appeal made to it hy love and solf-sacrifice, there 
must suraly Ta a power m tha thanghia thie anggested to 
make doarer to us tho Faith which nerved tho ono to do and 
suffer, and fn which the other forsook Ins idols, 

Inavousing And in tho dongs of bygone ages, thore may be another 
phaso of history, by looking upon which we may bo atumu- 
lated to greater zeal for the work whith 19 yet to be done, 
We may be callod upon to watch the zeal and cowage of 
earnest men pouring thomselves out m vain upon some 
object, which lo them seomed good and noble, bul which we 
know to havo been usoless and hurtful to humanity, And 
we may, peichanco, bo aoused to ask omwelvcs whether, 
having sel. before us an object which ia #uly high and noble, 
which boyond a doubt musé be beneficial to humanity,-—tho 
making mown the name and tho love of God in Olaist to 
tho millions of poor dakcned sguly,to whom thoy aro how 
unknown, or the famting of smouldering fires of Christen 
hope and zeal im cokl hearts and lukewaim Chureltes,—wo 
shall nob stitve, at loast, to emulaty the exertions and tho 
solf-domal of those who Jaboured {or a vain ond @ 

Preuss And for thous, again, who whouly are interested in mis. 

counsel ~~ gionmy work, and eyen for those who take part in its dhec- 
lion or its operations, there may be a uso in enquiries such As 
that which [havo suggostod Vrom the exporcuce of tho 
missionaries of other Ohiches and ochor days, from thei, 
mistakes, no less than from their better directed offorts, 
much may bo learnt Ido not say that Instory cnn bo nc- 
copted as tha only teachor, or ag thonchief toachor, by such, 
men No doubt, ono fact of thar own expmioneo 1s worth, 
many pages of history. But I do claim for tho records ot 
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* 
by past missions some valne, as a source of practical mstruc- 
tion as well ag a stimulus for zeal, 
Theie 18 no countay which is of more importance in the tapat mos 
ayes of us Englishmen, whether wo loox at it fom a icli- 
gious or from a secular point of viow, than Indin Vast m 
extent, infinitely various and abundant in natmal pioduc- 
tions—to England, as a land of meichan.s, 16 18 of almost in- 
estamablo value, Vast in extent again, teoming with popu- 
lation, the home at once of the highest intellectualism and 
of the groxscst supustitious, it is, ul omght to bo, to Eng- 
land as a land of Christians, a possession carnostly coveted 
for the Church of Chiust. And in India, xf we aie to select Tite fe os 
one part as the peculiar scene of ovangelistic effort, wa must fojt ot 
select the Southern oxtremity; if wo aic to point out the 
1egion of deepest intorest for all to whom Christianity is 
dear, and in whose eyos all that is prnntive im Chrishamty 
w venerable, that region 1s Malabar. 
It may reasonably bo hoped, therefore, that an enquny Advanlago 
into a portion of the history of Christivuty, as it has ox- sentaubject 
Fisted and worked m that Southomn oxtiomity, and chiofly in 
#Malabai, will havo a fair vantago-ground as an attempt to 
interest and influence the minds of mon in favour of Ghus- 
tian missions, 
j With this view, therefore, I undortake tho prosont Tasay, g ope of the 
which is 40 consist of an onquiry into the Inslory of the twy! 
tEarly Po tugueso Missions in Southern Irdia, especially thon 
treatment of the Syrian Church m Malvbar; togethor with 
yan atiempt to institute a comparison or coniasl bolweon 
‘these missions and those which tho present cenimy hag soon 
established in the same districts, and to gather, from such an 
enquiry, a few thoughts of encouragoment (if it may be), and 
of practical suggestion, for the more diligent and effective 
romotion of Chustian missions in that part of India, and 
gn other places 
f There is also m my own mund a dase (which T hore doshex 
frankly avow) to find eVerywhe1e, and te taco oul so fai as 
ema that clement of good which T boheve to exist in 
i. Churchos and im all believers m Chnst If I shall be able 
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CHAPTER I, 


THD ARRIVAL OF THD PORTUGUISE IN INDIA, 


Iy the history of tho intercouse of races with ono another, India ia 
1t is genorally found that mon are a more formidable batnor 


between man and man, than any of those which Nature 
Seems to have interposed for ther Sepaiation. So long as 
nations lay between the people of Westen Lurope, and the 
people of India, small was the communication botwoen thom, 
slight was the Imowledge which they posscssod uuch of tho 
“other, In the agos which precoded tho fiftconth century, 
India had been known to tho nations of the Wost ag tho 
pioducer of spices and peaily and diamonds, of rich cloths, 
and delicate texturos In tho jounoy from their nativo land 
to the palaces of European kings aud nobles, theso treasmos 
passed through many hands. Persians and Arabs, Tartars 
and Turks, Cgyptians and Genoose, convoyod them acLOsy 
deserts and mountam ridges, ovor nariow seas and through 
tho crowded makets of great cities; and the tionsures 
cariied with them to thor journey’s end, but few storiog of 


the country whence they came, httle o nothing but fables 
ind romances, 


But when the hand of the Mussulman kept the gates, commence 
tnd his sword hung over the old road to that land of 1ichog notes 
“—when commerce must find for herself 2 now path or dig Mercourse 
"and when the adventurous sailors, ploncoumg a way for tho 
merchants, cropt round’ the African coast and reached the 
Poesue house—when thus 1t was found that only the goat 
sca“ occanus dissociabihs,” as it had beon callod, rolled 
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petwoon Kuropo and Indiw—thon, though the wy was longu, { 


and nob fice from dangers and delays’, the ey a - 
came closa, ‘Then man not only give to man if Da 

aud Ins fabriey bul nation apake with nauion in angor ts . 
and mon came faco bo taco with mon for good anc 


oe on th’s sido or on that, the 


for evil, ‘Thon sprang there up, 


~ 


Inowlelgo of needs in tho othor wl ich this thought t> 
supply, the knowledge of goud | esses « by tho other which 


So commoneos the history of modon 


i an to covel 
be ho commorcial uations of the West 


communications between t ey 
and the people of that truly wondrous Jand of the Enst— 


i which tho entorprsos of trade for the supply of 
os aati wants, and tho efforts of the moo na aera 
and spuitually blest for tho bestowal of hght and knowled go 
y moro ignorant fellows, ao alike ere y 
colrpsed, They ave eclipsed by tho offorts pub ras if a 
ambition of nations, and by the avmice of mndivac - 
emich and strongthon themselves , but happily for ho 
ron.nani of good ropute which still clings bo the Europeans, 


upon ther 


eae, 


though they a1o echpsed in that history, they aro oy 


lutely blotted out from ib 
ee fe in tho summa of tho yom 1497 that Vasco do 


Gama, having prayed and heard mass with ih ee 
iu tho little chapel of Om Lady on the seashore st rr) : ; 
sled out of the mouth of tho Tigus with fou panied 
open, if ib wore possible, a new way bo Tain, upon vw! ‘ A 
Mahomotan Vieeroys could oxact no Libute of monoy ‘ 0 
men's lives Tho advenimois wore comnitted fe a 
friends to tho ciucl mercies of tho wiknown ~ with s 
little hope that thoy should over be soon . ee nae 
Thoy knelt on tho shore befuis olubarking and re 


oneral absolution, as for doath : 
ie cast anchor in tho poré of Calicut, on tho Malabar 


coast 5 
Portugal planted on the Indian shores Tho first expedition 


returned with tidings of uls success ‘Others followed 
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Thus wero the Christian Cross and the flag off 
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Treaties were made for pmposes of trade with tho native 
rueis, and within fom and-twenty years afior tho first 
appearance of Vasco de Gama and his Portuguoso ships on 
thal. coast, several poits had fallen mto the possession of tho 
new comers, and they were aheady carrying on a thrivmg 
commeice, 


They found, however, something in India besides ports Lio, 
: Os 
aud meichandize ‘Lnere were men there, with the Leligious Maou 


instinct, the religious caving, and possessed also of somo- 
thmg which was exther truo religion or false 1eligion 


Fo. the most part the pooplo wee thon, as they still thon rot 
remain, heathen either belonging to tho Aborigmal race of &™ 


the country, and worshipping, accordmg to thow various 
local rites, animals, ticcs, 1ocks, or dovils, or olse to that 
other primitive 1ace, the Hindu conquerors, adormg tho 
companions of Brahma and his incainations Thoro wore 
also found upon that coast some followors of the prophet 
Mahomet, worshippiig tho hving God after tho fashion 
which they leant in the Koian. And, lastly, thera wag 
found there a community of Chustians, which from voy 
ealy times had been ostablished in that land. Such wore 
the various rehgions which woe flowishing among tho 
people of Southdin India, when Vasco do Gama cast his 
anchois in tho habour of Calicut, Tho mannor in which 
the Portuguese ticatcd theso 1oligions aud their professors, 
is the subjoct of our pesont history 


A socond expodition to India was undertakon by tho Hint of 
Pehoda 
Cubral 


Portuguese soon aftor the return of Vasco do Gama, This 
was under tho command of Don Pedro de Cabial, and 
visited tho West Coast of India in the year 1500, It was 
Cabral who firsu bionght to lus countrymen nows ot the 
Christian Churches in Malabar, Ile landed at Cranganoro, 
which was one of their principal towns, and mado tho Qc- 
‘quaintuncs of several Chiistians of the neighbourhood ‘Two 
of thom, who were brothers, Matthias and J osoph by nama, 
were persuaded to seiP back with him to Europe, miending, 


* ‘Thee was algo, then as now, a colony of Jows m Melabai who have 
however no connestio i with om prosont history, 
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it is sud, to proceed from Portugal to Mosul to visil tho 
Pahiach who was the head of thew Chinch. The eller of 
the two, Matthias, died at Lasbon, soon after thon anival 
there, Jxsoph is taacod to Roma, and thence to Venico, 
where he published an account of hunsolf and of the Church 
to which he belonged, uncer tho illo of * ‘The Voyages of 
Joseph t10 Indian” At Vonico wo loso sight of lum 
Whetha ho ever ictuned homo, or acached Mosul, wo 
know not 

In Fobvuary 1502, Vasco do Gama, with tho title of 
* Admial of tho Indian, Porsiin, and Arabian Seas,” started 
on his second voyage to the Land of Spices, Mo anchored at 
length in the harbour of Cochin Whilst he remamed there, 
enunying on ade with the natives, and eating with the 
Rajah for future privileges upon his coast, do Gama was 
visited by a deputation of native Christians. These people, 
heamg ef the anival m them counliy of those who bore 
the nam3 of Christians, and supposing, as they camo in 
such force, that they meant to secure a pormanent footing 
theie, natmally hailed thom as brethien, and expected to 
enjoy, under the protection, greater icligious advantages 
than they had had undor their heathen and Mahomotan 
iulais A number of them acendingly camo on bomd the 
Aduyiials ship, and requested him to tiko them under his 
ynotcelior and that of his Sovmoign fn token of thoir 
submission to tho royal auth ory of Ins Mastor they pro- 
sented to him a stoff of vermilion wood, tipped with silva, 
and beaming thioo httlo bells at the hoad, his had been 
once the sceptro of ther kings, but their royal line was 
now extinct ~The Adminal received tho doputation with all 
coutesy and assured them that when ho had mado good his 
giound in the country, he would not fail to protect them as 
they dosiied §Ul-fated Chureh of Malabar! tho Portuguese 
will protoct you from the heathen princes, but who will pio- 
tect you from the Portuguese? 

Tn ths year 1505 de Gama sont 1hto Malabar tivo ongi- 
nears whom he had brought with hin from Turope, who, 
taught the natives, and especially the Chisstians, tho uso of 
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artillery. But whethe: this was dono by way of rodeoming 
his promise to the deputation, or rather with a view to the 
future employment of these people in the service of tho Por- 
tuguose, we cannot tell, It is said that Vasco was theroby 
givmg effect to the designs of his countrys enemucs, tho 
Venetians, who had sent theso two ongineers inlo tho sa- 
vice of the Portuguese, in odor that thay might bo tho 
means of putting an inetramont of vengeancg mto the hands 
of the tribes whom these should subduc 

The Portuguese did not secure tho Indian commerce for Riwiny of 
themselves without some opposition The trade upon that Netae 
coast, had been hitherto in the hands of Mahometan mor- 
chants and sailors, who were encouraged by somo of the 
native princes for the sake of the duty of ten per cont, 
which these wee ablo to levy upon thew tiade ‘The Ma~ 
hometan traders were not slow to enterlain feelings of jea- 
lousy and hostility agamst them new nvals, and a bitterness 
at once sprang up, which continued for many years, and 
found frequent vent in acts of warfme and piracy on both 
sides 

But in spite of all the opposition which could bo offorcd snecoss of 
thom, the Portuguese giadually possessod themsolves of such putes 
power in India, that for a time they could doly and domi 
nec over the native Sovercigns, and monopolize the com- 
monce of the greater part of the Wost-Coast 

They established several factories on that coast, and in con wats 
tho year 1510 they Lesioged and took tho aty of Goa, which ““'*" 
was made the capital of the Portuguese dommions in the 
East, and the seat of an Indian Viceroy The command wag 
then in the hands of Don Alphonso d’Albuquerque, a man 
of great energy, and well veised in polilical cunning ‘Tho 
conquest of Goa was followed speodily by the reduction of 
several other important places, among thom, Diu, Bombay, 
and Damaun Some of these places wore obtamed by treaty; 
but, whero diplomacy failed, it was not difficult to find an 
exause for quarielling with the nativo princes, and for 1ob- 
bing them of their pots and strongholls Wo do thaso 
Portuguese sottlers no injustice by the uso of such a word as 
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“yobbing”; for thoi procec lings with reforonca to tho hea- 
thon soveicigna and the Mahomotan tiadors wore more hike 
tho deeds of a paty of prates than of a vanguaid of com- 
mereo and onihienment from a eivihved and Chius.ian 
nation By fair means o by foul, however, thoy madoaapid 
progress A. few slighh reverses they reevived but theso did 
not stay thon advance. By the yow L581 thoy had sue- 
cooded 11 putting down tho trade of their rivals, the Maho- 
motan worchants, who sank beneath choir superivr miluence, 
and became subject to then dictation Not ovon natiyo 
vossels woro sultered to trade, oxcept in such articles as wore 
unwoithy tho attention of tho strangeis; nor were they safo 
upon ths soas, unless they had a safe conduct from the Por 
tuguese Joverno. 

Nor wero tho Portuguese coniont with thus possossing 
themselves of the whole trade of tho Malabar and adjacent 
consts ‘hoy crossed over to tho other side, and im tho towns 
and harbours of Coromandel they carried on for many yeas 
a thriving ado. 

Theo pioncors of commorce have scarcely ever beon mon 
of good iepuic. They me thrown, it must be confessed, mto 
the midst of vary strong famptations, and at tha dame time, 
secing taat thoy aro genoially the most duing and advontu 
ious spuits wlich thon countiy ein afford, it is porhaps toa 
much to oxpect that thoy should bo alo distinguished for 
punty cra strong love of justice to thew follows, and so 
should bo armed agamst tho temptations to crnoliy aud m- 
molly, which they mo smo to oncountor. Gasb mto the 
midst of iribos 100 feeble o1 too divided to offor thom any 
effectual resistanca, secured by distance fiom the probability 
of speedy prmshment for any erimes which they may com- 
mit, supported too often im all schomes of oppression and 
aggrandizement by tho whule powa: of their home Govoin- 
ment, thoy can scaicely be oxpected—not being at tho outset, 
generally, mon of strong and puro princrple—to be very choice 
in ther measures for securing the inkuests and omuchmont 
of ther country or thomselves We havo characteod the 
carly Portuguese svitlors in India as resombling in bhoh acts 
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a patty of pnates The reproach 13 ono which can by no 
means be confined to that nation; but to that nation and ils 
domgs in India, our attention at posent a confined That 
they were not only unjust and violent m thar pubho con- 
duct towards the natives, but impure and abandoned also in 
their prvate hives, is attested by tho most uustworthy autho- 
nities Tho Carmelite missionary, Voncenzo Mana‘, givos 
an account of their condition and morals which is tauly ap- 
palling. Tho Po.tuguose of unmixed 1ace wore of the chogs 
of the people, eovared with evimes, and banished on that ac- 
count from thew country. And the half bloods, who im time 
sprang up among thom, wero ignorant, effeminate, and given 
up to all kinds of sensual indulgence Tho historian Maffcus 
directly attiibutes the slow progiess of Chnstianity among 
tho natives to the evil hves of the majority of his countiy 
men: “Neque tantum spectata paucorum innocentia ot 
virtus adstrait Evangelio fidem, quantum insignis multorum 
ct notissim fere cujusque avaritia et improbitas adimit*.” 

Such wero the people, then, who had now entored India ; sx Hin ty 
and such was thew piogiegs towaids a pormancnt dommion in cota 
that land, and a monopoly of trade upon its 20asts, S ich wore vlad ts a 
the people by whose means the Christianity of tho West was ql ot Ua 
fust to ba bought into contacl with tho Chiistiantly, tho 
Idolatry, the Mahometanism, of tho gicat Asintic Pennsula, 

I have already related tho first mtorcouso which those 
new comers had with tho Chiistians of India, and tho pro- Jrgnativn 
mises of protection which, m return for their sumplo, ohild- 4 fey tu. 
hika confidence, were vouchsafed to thom Wo shall soo in tes! Mie 
future chapters how those promises wore kept, and what uso" 
was made of tho sovoraignty which these Indian Christians 
thus confored upon the King of Potugal Thoro is, how- 
ovor, another incidont, in wluch the trustful disposition of 
these people towards those who bore the namo of their 


4 Quoted by Hough, ftstory of Clu istianity in Indic Vol.r p 629, 

2 +€No1 can the woll4mod innocence and virtue of a fow obtain 2s much 
credit fox the Gospel, as tho notorlons avaiieo and wiel edness of the many, 
and in goneial of all the most prommont men destroy, ~Quoted by Kayo, 
Hist, of Cluistianity in India p 16, . 
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Divine Masta 1s again str kingly displayed, aml which scoms 
to bolong to this place, as 1b ocemied in the omly yous 
of tho Portuguose settlement, Soon after they had estn- 
bhshed a factmy at the port of Cochin, and, by tho permis- 
sion of the Rijah, hid built a fortross thoio, the Bishop of 
Anganal, who was tho hoad of the native Church, deposited 
in that for tross for safo keeping undor tho care of the Chris 
tian soltlers, contain Leblels of Inass, on which wore inscribed 
the charters of rights of nobihty and othor important privie 
logos, which had been gianted to the Church in a formor 
ago by one of the nativo heathen sovereigns’, Whialst they 
were in the custody of the Portuguese these tablots woe 
lost, and 16 1s only within the last twonty years that thoy 
liaye been iccovacd, Thus carolessly was the doposit 
guarded, 

Taille nolico then, this being all tho mtorcowso whieh is 
recorded, did the Portuguese take of them fellow Christians, 
duung the first fifty yoars of then rosidonce in Indu, They 
wero wholly occupied in conquest and commerce, and heeded 
not the Cluistianity which was ciying out to them for sym- 
pathy and protection Aud though ther uterforcnce, when 
at longth thoy did take notice of the native Ohtueh, was 
euch ag tc make the Cluistians wish that thor mdiffercnee 
had stall continued, yot tins indifferonco was no healthful 
sign of thei religiovs condition, and we aro constiamed to 
approve the opinion of the pious Manuel de Voia, that 
“those morchants whom Chris) whipp'd oul of the tomplo 
wworo such as these’” 

Nor was the indifferonco of tho colonial authorities to- 
wards the native Chuich of Malabar duo to the engrossing 
nate of then efforts to convert the heathen and Mahomet- 
ans, whose eiiors nught certainly soem to stand in greater 
need of the compassion and the assistance of onhghtened 
Clnistians Ceclesiastical mattors in India wero very carly 
arienged among tho Poituguoso upon a settled basis The 

A 


2 Buchanan, Clyistian Researohes in Fudta, odited by Uoy, p 42 
3 Asin Portuguosa, quoted by Goilles Chir oh UWistory of Malabar, p 6 
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city of Goa was first placed undor the prelacy of Don Duarte 
Nunez, Bishop of Laodicea, But im the yea 1537, it was 
made the seat of an episcopal sec by Pius III, and twenty 
yeas later its bishop was croatod Metiopoh.an and Pimato 
of all the Indios by Pius V Two yeas later anothei bishop 
was placed at Cochin, But whatever mfluenco these pro- 
lates may have exeited m the Po.tugucse communitios, thoy 
seem to have made no setious effort for the conversion of the 
unbelievers, or for tho building wp of tho native Church, 
during the period of which we ac now wiiung, The govern- 
ment at home did indecd send out a few frias, for tho 
express purpose of preaching to the natives But theso 
appear for the most part to have occupied themselves in 
obtaining sites for convents aud monasteutes, which they pro- 
ceeded zealously to build. Some of thom, | owover, 1omem- A fow gon 
bered the object for which they had been sent, and appliod funine 
themselves to the work of evangolization Thoy mo iepre 
sented as wandering through tho countiy, collecting congio- 
gations here and there, and building small churches for their 
use But though there may have been carnest men among 
them, and some real work may have been done, wo neithor 
read of any important conversions, nor of any permanent 
results produced by their exe tions, 

In the moantime a syslom of political prosolytism was Pottt eal 
being carried on under the auspices of tha Vicoroys and “8 
especially of Don Alphonso d'Albuquerque, who “in odor 
to breed up soldiers, very wisely got tho Indian maids made 
Christians, and marued them to the Portuguese, that they 
might not always sland in need of fresh supplies of men 
fiom Portugal’” 

On the whole, it appeais that neither the principle nor popo tera 
the measure of tho efforts put forth by the Poitugueso at this SP. ot 
tame was w all bolied by thas Spanish Ministor of Stat, *” 
quoted by Michael Geddes, who told Philip [V. that “tho 
conversions that had been made thore wore parfoimed by the 
Divine Power, ands the chatty of a few particule firars; 


1 Kaye, p 16 
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the Govoinment and Crow having no cther am thorem but 
tho robbing of kingdoms anl aitios, and thovo wero shill 
tho greatest conversions whore Unore was most to gratily 
then covetousnoss, But where thao waa nothing to be 
had, thee the people were obdurate and not to Lo wrought 
upon?" 


? Godden pf 


CITAPTER II 
FRANCIS XAVIER 


Wr have seen something, in our first chaptor, of the measure nay 


tom sts of 
and chasacter of the ealy attempts of tho Portuguese io tho Pal 
propagate Christianity among the natives of India, No per- jo ata 


manont good, so far as wo can lean, was produced by those fiuttioss 
attempts 

But, at that very tune, a giant in missionary effort was Birth ot 
being nused m Europe, who was destined by God's good 
providence to leave his mark among the heathen of the Hast 

Francis Xavier, a child of nobla Spanish paronts, waa 
born under the shadow of tho Pyrences on the 7th of Apul, 

1506, just at tho timo when, in tho monastery at Infurt, 
another great eanest soul was passing through the struggles 

of a second lirth. In his earhost yoats ho displayed a gical 
aptrtude for tho acquisition of knowledge and a remakablo 
love of self-communing. At the age of eightoen ho 1omoved 

to Paris and studied philosophy at tho Univorsity. As soon Xovier 
as he had taken his masten's degree, he was chosen philoao-*"" 
phical professor, and leatured with great success on Aristotle 

He became acquainted at the University with somo of 
Luther's followeis, and appeais to have heen gieatly at- 
tracted by thom eainestness and simpheity ot doctrino. But, 
soon after he was made professor, thero came one to Paris 
who was destined to exercise a much groa.er influence over 

ius ardent soul. 

Tguatius Loyola, another noble Spamaid, was about fit- Toyah. 
teon years olde than Xavier Ho had been vn page-royal, Oude at 
thon a soldier; but, being wounded by a cannon-ball at the Ae 
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stwogo of Pampoluna, he was constramed for a season to 10- 
main in qwotness and ioliiomont Tt was thon that now 
thor ghis and aims cune to him, Lo determincd to loave 
tho army and dovote himself to the service of tho Chuch 
To complote Ins propaiation for his now pmsuil, ho camo at 
length t¢ Pus wd ontored tho Umversity 1fere ho lud 
the foundation of the famous See ety of Jesus The insti. 
tutes of that beciety, wh ch he prescntod to Pope Paul IE, 
woio ab fust rotmned withont being con inmed, hut aito.~ 
wards, as all the world Imovws, tho Ordo. recoived the Pon- 
tiff’s sanction Loyola, m tho meantime, had socmad a few 
omnest mon foi the original membors of ig Society. Among 
tho seven, who, upon the sumuut of Montmaitio, dedicated 
thomselves to the services of tho Roman Church, was Francis 
Xavior, Ilo had at length yiolded to the influenco of the 
older and moro ficry sp‘1it of Tynatius, and had givon wp the 
sorvico of plulosophy for that of rehgion 


Chaar of ‘Tho Order of Jesuits has worked so many misclnofs m 


ho | a 
dosnits, 


tho world, and has justly mado so many enemios among the 
lovers of trath and roligions liber y, thai if 1s very difflenlt 
for ua to look upon this solf-devolion of Ignatius, Trancis, 
and thoi five companions wilh any eye but one of suspicion, 
Yot thor> is really nothing in the charactor of tho mon, so 
fm ag at this distance of Lime wo can ostimate it upon good 
evidence, which showld Jead us to suppose that hoy were 
actualed by any bul tho pmest motives, by any motive Lut 
zeal for that which thoy held to bo the true mtorest, of Chis 
tianity. ‘Tho constitutions of tho Ordor, and the “sec.et coun- 
sols,” which have deservedly boon condemned by tho Chinach 
and the would alike, ao tho wok, not of Loyola limself on his 
original c »mpanions, but of Ins suecossois in tho gonoralship 
of the Society. ‘That tho O:tor soon bocame dogonornte 
from its original characte: 1s boyond a doubt; thab ils mis- 
“sionaries of the second and third ages wore nob worthy lo bo 
compared with Xavier in purity and onbghlonment, 410 
annals of Oluislianily in India furnish abundant and painful 
proof But, whilst wo do not closo uur oyos to tho faults ofy 
thew disciples, whilst also wo hold in abhorience the claim j 
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of spiritual supremacy for the Roman bishops, which they 
sot themselves to sustain and cnfoice ; we may nol insinuate 
a doubt of the sincerity and honest conviction of the Seven, 
nor withhold our admhation fiom tho earnestness and solf- 
devotion, which are to be tracod in the life of one of thom at 
any rate’, 

Francis Xavier soon gave proof of the smecrity of his vows Xevle 4 | 
by the incessant labours, the extreme hardships, which he Hwee 
willmgly endmed duiing the yeas of dua poviciaje, Called, 
at length, to Rome with his companions, ho took cMfarge as 
priest of the church of 8 Lawrence im Damaso* After he 
had laboured there for a time, winning high 2enown by his 
preaching, and attending unceasingly upon the sick and poor 
people who were under his charge, there came a request 
fiom the King of Portugal to the Pope for missionaries for 
India, Xavier and his brothe: in vows, Rodiiguez, wero 
appointed, and immediately held themselves in readinoss, 
With the sovereign Pontiffs blessing, and a few words of 
heaty encouragement from Loyola, thoy depaited for Lisbon, 
Though his affectionate nature doubtless drow Xavior strongly 
towards his home, he would not tuin aside to visit it, lost 
porchance tho sight of Ins family’s affection might turn him 
from his purpose. Nino months ho spont at Lisbon, lodging 
in the hospital of All Saints, visiting tho sick and dying, 
carrying the comforts of religion to the distresgod and ihe 
prisoners, When at length tho Indian fleet was roady to Tosa tetn 
sail, Xavier wont alone, leaving huis colleague sick. The spirit 
in which he went is well displayed m his parling words to 
Rodiiguez He spoke of a vision which ho had beheld in 
his sleep at Rome, a vision of a wide ocean lashed with 
storms, in which were rocks, dasait islands, habarous lands, 
whee hunger and thirst and death in many forms raged 
fearfully, The vision seemed to him to represent his own 


1 In this exiticism of the past doings of the Josuita na hostility is intonded 
ieee the modern memlsos of that sosiaty, Lheo Lavo boon always 
mong them no doubt men 2n"whom was something of tho spirll of Xavier 
ima I ean readily beliove that in no ago have such mon mora aboundod than 
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futuro sufferings for the sn co of Cinis, Heo cued out, “Yo 
moro, O my God, yob moel? Moro hardships woio shown 
toluam Bul he was not to bo satisfied with mero visions. Ife 
ened agam—"T hope tl ut the Divine goodness will giant me 
that in Tndiv which Ue has foreshown to me in Italy” 

Thus intense desne fo peril and sufluing secs to om 
minds ovosuaned. Wo fool that, whilst the Chistian 
should bo ready to ondme w.Ningly all that comve vo} im im 
the comse of his work fo1 Christ, 14 18 not for him to seok 
out or to awe after hardships And yet wo seem to hear 
wm this cy of Xavier some echo of the voico of tho blessed 
Ignatius, who wiolo concerning the wild beasts towards 
whoso jaws he was hastoumg Key adra 8 deovra pu) Oenon 
tyd mpocBidconar .. viv dipyouar padyr}s clvas', And, 
whilst wo rojorco for omsclyes that Christ has givon us a 
cloma viow of Ths chaacta and will than Xavier attained 
Lo, lot us recogmze the stiong love for the Saviow and the 
forvent zeal in This service which could make him willingly 
suffor such pouls in anticipation, and could sustam him in ace 
tual endurance when some of his expectations were real zed 

Inke a true soldier of the Cross, Xavier found his war- 
faie overywhore, ‘Tho ship m which he sailed carriod out 
tho now vicoroy, md tioops and passongers Lo the numbar of 
1000. Tiere for the present wis his mission, Wor tho greator 
put of thulecn montis hoe muustee unweuncdly to the 
sick souls of mon, Iabotwing ospocially among those who 
wore shicken almost unto death by fever Among theso ho 
labomed until tho fever laid him uso low, . 

On tho 6th of May, 1542, the flvot, which carried this 
precious burden of one devoted soul, arived at Goa That 
might Xavier spent, slat vp clone m one of the churches; 
in prayer lo God . 

Tor several montls he 1omained at Goa, but not in in 
aolivity Tho moval and religious condition of the Portu, 
guese of that city was such as to present an insuporable 
obstacle to the spread of Cluistiamity among their neigh, 


1 +Tivon uf thoy hold back in unwillingnosa I will movoke thom Ni 
bogin I tc be a disolple.' Tipisile te the Romana, $6 
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bours, Xavier boldly aebuked the vices evon of the rich and 
groat, earnestly exhorted them to repentance, lovmgly car- 
aled the message of God’s giace to the poor and needy; and, 
before he left Goa, it was granted to him to sce a maiked 
impiovoment in the tone and conduct of society thoro, 

He turned his attention also to the collage of S Paul, Reign is 
lately founded at Goa for the education of native youths, *8 Buf” 
had it placcd under the care of his own soacty, and mtro- 
duced many improvements imto its system which preatly 
enlarged its usefulness, 

He mterested himself in the condition of the natives who Fortes fo 
had embiaced Chnstianity When an Indian 1cnounced his tol ds 
heathenism, he was immediately cast off by his family; and, 
as no provision had been made for the sustenance of such by 
the monks who converted them, many had died in extreme 
poverty, and left thew children an heritage of starvation. 

For tho reliof of such needy proselytes Xavier obtained sub- 
scriptions fiom the inhabitants of Goa, and established a 
seminary for the orphan children, 

At tho same time, ho dihgently cultivated tho acquaint. Gv Cultivator 
ance of the natives, who resoried to Goa from all pats off a, When 
India; and obtained from them much information concon- 
ing their language, customs, and rohgion, 

Thus the time of Ins sqjouin thero was fully employed. 

At longth ho deemed his propaations completo, and looked 
out for an opportunity of active missionay wok Such an 
opportunity soon presented. itself. 

On the southern coast, close to Cape Comorin, thore fg) lestor 
dwelt a tribe of fishermen, poor, weak, and degiaded ‘They Pe wie 
had been delivered by the Portuguese fiom tho oppression of 
the Mahometans, and, m gratitude to their dchverers, had 
taken tho namo and profession of Chiistionity, Little moro 
than the name had thoy. Scarecly half of thom were bap- 
tized, and those who were knew httle o nothing of tho 
Chuistian doctrines Their poverty, their focbloness, thoi 
degradation, all spokt poworfully to the hemt of Xavior, so 
full of love Ife determined to go and enhghtmm them, In 
Octobor, 1542, he loft Goa, taking with him tao piiosis who 
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know somothing of the ]inguago. ‘Those, howover, tuned 
out do bo of jiitlo use, and Xavior soon found thal ho must 
himself teach the natives in thei: own tongue, if ho was to 
make vay progress among (hem 

Tore was Ins fist hindiance,—his own ignorance of the 
languago of thoso whom hoe was como to convert Tt is 
shango how slow the Chich has beon to learn this lesson, 
that ono of the first qualifications for o fective missionary 
work is the possession of the native Longue, We havo Icarnt 
it ab last We may look lo Xavier as ono of our teachers It 
ig abundantly manifest from his lettcis how deeply he folt 
his dofoct in this matler But there he was, in the appointed 
fiold of his labours, and his ardent soul could brook no delay 
With tlic help of his intoiproteis and some of the natives, 
ho translated into tho dialect of the poople the Creed, the 
Commandments, the Lord’s Paya, the Conf te, and other 
chwich formularics, and, finally, tho whole of the Catechism, 
Then, having committed those to memory, ho wont forth to 
teach, “I wont about with my bell,” ho wiites, “in my 
hand, and gathermg togethe all J mot, both men and chil 
dron, I instructed them in the Christian doctiino’’ Ilo tolls 
us that the childion lemnt it casily in a month, and thoy 
wero employed to teach it to thew paonts. ‘Thus ho began, 
Thuly a strange scone is proyented to our amagination, when 
wo thmk of thoso dark facod mon and women coming in 
thoiy multitudes around thoir new teacho, and ropenting 
aloud oftor him the wads of Christian doctrine and precopt, 
with tho inlaumingled payor for faith and obedionco, which 
he dictated to thom It was certainly improbable that such 
teaching would be, i itself, productive of vay good results 
ith in tho belief or in tho life of these poor people Yel, 
if it could have beon followed by more detailod and oxplana- 
tory instiuction, 1 is by no means cortain that ib was not the 
best means which could have boon adoptod, in the case of 
men so ghotant ag these Paravars (such is the name of the 
taibe) appeoa to have boon Tl might« have answered with 

1 Yathor Bohour a Life of Xavier translated by Diydon, Works, Vol xvi 
p 8 
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them, as with childion, to give thom first Clnistian words 
and then Chiistian thoughts Nor is it for us to assoit that 
the expressions of Christian faith and duty, which thoy thus 
learnt by rote, did not become in some of Lhom the sced of 
better fruit, under the blessing of that Spirit who always 
abides in the Chuch of Christ, to prosper the way of the 
oarnest diserple, and to teach the lowly in heat. 

It is not our province to follow Xavier step by step 
though all his missionary undertakings, It would be an 
employment full of interest, but 16 bolongs 1ather to the 
listouan We must be content with a few scenes from his 
lifo and work, by which his charactor and method of Leaching 
may be more plainly displayed. 

On his second visit to the southern coast, having brought M son to 
with him some other missionaaics fiom Goa, he loft them in 
charge of the Paravars, and lumself penetratad alone into the 
interior to spread Christianity among the nitives there, who 
were heathen in namo as well asin reality. Io wont among 
them, howover, still ignorant of thew Janguage nor had ho 
evon an mteipieter Acoordingly ho himself writes’. “ All 
T can perform is to baptize childien and to seive tho sick, an 
employment casily undeistood without tho help of an into- 
pioter, by only minding what they want” Nor wore his 
temporal ministrations given to the sick only, Whilo he was 
thus engaged in tho interior, nows camo to him that his cou~ 
verts upon the fishery coast had all been driven from thoir 
homes by an invasion of tho Badages IIe immediately Ho mucous 
determmed to succour them, From tho noarost Portuguese we 
station he obtamed twenty ships, well manned and ladon 
with arms and provisions, and thon ho sought out the poor 
peuple in their retroat, By his presence, by the comforv and 
the food which he brought them, he reammated their spiits, 
he carried thom back to their homes; he insed a subserp- 
tion to repair their losses, and, when he went away, he loft 
two missionaries to teach and protect them, 

In Travancore, Whore wo noxt find ham his success wag Molo 1 
marvellous. In one month he is reported to have baplazod ee 

1 Dotter to Mansilia Diyden as abov> 
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ten thousand idolatry Often tho ml abitants of a whole 
villago wore bapized m ono day And that they knew 
somothing ab any rato of whut thei baptism mont, is mani- 
fost by tho zeal with which thoy ran to demohsh tho idols 
which they hac Jatcly woshipped Much of his success here 
may hie been due lo a deliverance, which his heraie faith 
Mores cnabled him to achieve for the people, Tho Badages had 
n am sion 1 

CRIS come down upon Trivancore in gical force; and, wluilst the 
Rajah was collecting his military nobles and then rotamers 
to oppose thom, Xayior took the field agamst them at the 
head of & small body of his converts With a crucifix in his 
hand he advanesd to moot the invading amy, and forbade 
them im the namo of God to proceed. Whether they thought 
that he was one of ther own divinilios como down to tun 
thom fiom thoir purpose, or feared the anger of tha God of 
is tho Christians, we know not A panic seized them, and 
Syiey fled Great honour was paid to Xavior for ins bloodless 
Vidal ay by the Rajah and nobles: but he besought them to 
givo the slory Lo Jesus Clnist, The news of it spread alsc to 
other ¥'rogions, and crios camo continually to the ears of the 
missi nary, besecehing him to go amd tonch, For all the 
Wor ¢ which was thus laid out for jum im India Xavier felt 
yaitoste, than, ho and his handful of holpors wore not suffiront. Tle 
set ae to Durope for more pricsts Jt was tho conviction cf 
hiss own mind, and he anid so in one of his lobtou—" Phat 
Tehilhons of idolators might be casily converted, if there wore 
7moie preahas, who would sinceroly mind the intoests of 

Josus Christ and not thoir own concormments,” 
wn 2" Ono scone of his lebows was tho island of Manaar, be- 
tweon Ceylon and the mainland The inhabitants, who woo 
fisheimon and outcasts liko tho Pmavars, recorved him joy- 
fully, and many wore baptizod. Persecution came to ay 
the motal of thoir Chiistianily ‘Then sovereign, the Ra, ah 
of Jaffhapalam, jonlous, it is likoly, of the growing powon of 
the Portuguese, was vory angiy with his subjects fo. bocom- 
Po sccution. Ing Christians Io ondored all who would worship Chist to 
be put to death, mon, women and children, Ignorant .a¢ 
they wore of tho highor mysteries of the religion which thoy 
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had embraced, these persecuted ones yeb ondmod unto the 
death from six to seven hundied of them bec vme mantyts for 
Christ And they endured with such constancy that the roli- 
gion for which they suffered spread the more, and numbered 
its converts in the court and family of the Rajah himeelt, 

Ié has beon saxd abovo that wheever Xavier was, ho Gonverts 4 
found his work. Tn one of lis voyages he had for huis fellow- 
traveller a hibertine and atheist Tho method which ho 
adopted for carrying conviction to the soul of this man is 
mentioned with disappioval by the Protestant histonans 
But 16 seems to me that, if tho man of God, in his earnost 
desive for the conversion of this soul, was willing to scourge 
his own flesh in oder that he might present to the oyes of 
his companion a living picture of the sufferings of Jesus for 
his sins (which wag his own declared object’), he was just the 

“ man to produco an impression upon the minds of the people 
to whom he had come to preach 
In the course of a mission among the Malacca and Piste Dol 
Molucea islands, Xavier was told about the Islos of Del Mo1o, 
whose inhabitants were reported to be of tho nate of fionds 
iather than of men, He resolved to visit them. IJis friends 
ontreated him not to go ‘They endeavoured to pevent im 
by constramt, But ho rebuked thom for thor want of faith 
in Gods power and giaciousness “Shall the Isles of Dol 
Moto,” he asked, “ be the only place which sl all receive no 
benefit of redomption? When Jesus Christ oblainal of 
the cternal Father all the nations of tho earth as ILis in- 
inheritance, wae these people excopted out of tho dona- 
tion?” In tho words of his great model, he told thom that 
he could do all things though Christ who stengthoned him, 
Another rebuke he added, which is not altoguthor inappio- 
priate to be 1epoated to this nation of Christian merchants ; 
“Mf those ashuids abounded with precious woods, ond 
mines of gold, Christians would havo the sourage to go 
thither, and all the dangers of the wold would not bo 
ablo to affight thom, they are base and feaiful because 
there ae only souls to purchaso.” Wo have scon already 
1 fico Tough, Vol. 1. p 100, 
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that, ho did not shrink from dango. and suiting. “You tell 
me," hy said, “that they will take away my lilo, eithor by 
tho sword or poison ; but those aro favours too great for such 
wsinner ag I aan to expoct fom heaven, yot I dare confidently 
say thw whatovor Loumonts or death they propare for me, I 
am ready 4o suffor a thonsand times moro for tho salvation of 
ouly ono soul” And Xavier went to Del Moro Tho first, 
sight which ho beheld thao was a company of savages s and. 
ing with bloody weapons over the bodies of some Portuguese 
sailors. ‘Tho savages fled on his landing, but he followed 
them to thei: homes, and laboured to win thom, ‘The 
Christian cross was 1cmed and tho Christian hymn was sung 
amid t10so haunts of auelly, But whethor any permanent 
impression was mado upon the islanders is vory doubtful. 

Soon aflor this the thoughts of this indefatigable mis- 
sionay began to tun towmds Japan, Ho numbered among 
his convoits a nobly born native of that island and his two 
servants; and the accounts which these gave of thoix country- 
men mado him long to convert them But, bofore ho went 
thithor, ho took measures tor Lhe sliengthening and confium- 
ing of hus work in India. The churches which ho had este 
blished wore but il supphod with clergy. With five mis- 
sionaris, lately anived fiom Lurope, and somo of the students 
of the sollege of S Paul who wore ordained, ho was on wWled 
to placo most of the congiegations under propor supervision, 
and, im Tiavancore and the lfishory Const, many of the 
natives wore mado catochists, Nor did ho loso sight of the 
necessity of Chrishanizing tho Portuguoso themsolves, Tis 
lotto: to the kg of Portugal, whom he besought to sond 
oul more rcligious toachors, is an appeal coming forth fiom 
the vary dopil a of a heart which folt the vast importance of 
the subjecb upon which ho wrolo. « ‘ 

In Japan, his labours wo1o as abundant as in India, and 
hug guiccess was oven greater, “There ho laid the foundation, 
of those onco numerous and flourishing congogations of 
Japancse Christians, who, withm a period of less than 
century, amounted to moro than a million of souls’” 

1 Letters on tha State of Christianity in India, by Ll’ Abbé Duboia, pp 8 4 
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In two years he is again at Goa. But he has dreamed of 
new worlds to bo conquered for Christ Ie will found o 
church m China 

Withmn sight of the land which ho panted to brmg under niedouh’ 
the sway of the Cross, almost alone upon the Island of Sau- 
cian, the faithful Missionary was seized with fevoi, and cied 
On. the Qnd of December; 1562, the fervent spt departed 
to God. His body was biought back to India, at the earnest 
yequest of his follow missionaiies; and at Goa it was put into 
a costly coffin, and “enshrined in a monument of exquisite 
arth” 

Xavier was canonized. Among the few smco the days of Revorenco 
the Apostles who have been meet to be called Saints above tnomory. 
their brethren, he ought most assuredly to be 1eckoned. 
Throughout the East, among heathen and Chnistians alike, 
his name was long held in reverence. * 

Considering the superstitious twin of peoplo’s minds at Minel g nt. 
the time in which he lived and in the ages which followed, bh 
and the readiness with which the Roman Church adopted and 
cncomaged the stores which attmbuted miraculous powers 
to her saints, it is by no means surpusmg that aound tho 
name of Xavier should have clustered many a legond of 
supernatural gifts, of miraculous cmos, portainmg both to 
Xavier living and to Xavier dead Ho 18 said to havo begun 
his mission among the heathen by a miraclo wrought in a 
certain village at Qape Comoiin®, And for many yoais af or 
lus doath crosses and shrines, orcoled at the principal sconos 
of his labow, were the occasions of marvellous cuics®, But, 
whatever be the state of tho question concernmg Ecclesias- 
tical Miracles in general, the ovidonce upon which theso 1081 
1s not such as to causo much difficulty to those who deny 
them, The saint himself, though possibly he may havo 
been led by his enthusiasm "to fancy at times thit ho was en- 
dowed with such gifts, had not im his calmor moments much 
faith in them Hero is his answor, made at Gon, to a report 


1 Buchanan 8 Rese ches, p 84, 
9 Diydens Life, p 82. 
4 Seo Lhe Jesuits uw India, by Roy W 3 Maokay. 
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hat he had asised tho dvd im the Vishory Coast * Alas 

poo. smacr thal Pam! hey aeb before mo a child whom; 
they 1 sported to bo devi, and who perhaps was nob; I com- 
manded lum int the ramo of Ged to arise, he arose indeed 

ond ther was the miacle” Th as said bat he was endued 
with tie gift of tongues. Bnt hs own confesstens, a8 to the 
imconvemance of bemg unwquainted with tho native lan- 
guigcs, stom sufficiently to iefuio this stalomont It x 
assatcd, indeed, that this gift was first counnunicated to lun 
m Pravancora; that in Ins provions missions he had act pos 
sessed 16%, But thas, which is givon only as a hearsay, sooms 
to bo vlog dary expression of the fact, that there he fiat 
apphe 1 himself seriously to tho study of tho native to gues, 
ard was able, being diligent and in canest, to lean them 
vary quickly’ 

Wien, puting aside all that seems to be fabulous or 
dowbt{ul, wo sab ourselves to estimate tho character of this 
emine it missionary, wo are brought face to face at ones with 
tho groat and undemablo fact of lis earnestness Hovweya 
wo look at him, whether with the suspicious glance of a 
Protestant, or with the reverential oye of a Romamst, wo 
carmo} holp secing that, whatover clso ho was or wah nol, he 
was @ man thoroughly and intensoly in canest, Ils eat. 
nosiucss showed uholf in many ways, It shiank from no 
solfdemal, Drom lus renuneation of his honourable post of 
literary caso at Paris, to his giavo, his abnegation of self was 
continual, At Lisbon, when ho refuses tho epartmnonts in 
the palace, and prefers bo lodge among tho sick im. tho hos. 
pilal, on shipbomd, when ho doclines the comfortable cab 
and sleeps in his cloak upon deek, lest bo should unfit him, 
solf fot oxposure and hardship in India, i1 tho wood at Can- 
nanore, when he scomges himself lor tho convorsion of the 
hbertino,—the1e and svoiywhoro wo can itraco lus slong 
unselfishness exerted for a good and noblo cause, Ilis em- 
nestncss was ready to lave all dangers ‘They tell him that 
“Tay Poscatw” 1s barren and unhealthy, dhe heats ave insupy 
portable, that no strangor will setile thee even for the bone 

1Diyden p 600. 2Td, p 108, 9 Id p 87. 
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fits of trade? le aneweis, “I will go’ At tho head of 
his handful of Travancore converts he defies ths great amy 
of the Badages Tor the conversion of the people of Del 
Moro, he puts his hfe into the hands of the most mhunan 
savages Such a man we can readily beleve, when ho 
writes “TI seo nothing more sweet or pleasing m this wold, 
than to live in continual dangeis of death, for tho honow of 
Jesus Chiist, and for the interests of the Faith’.” That he 
carried his readiness to endure danger and hardship to an 
exaggeration we have alicady sccn, But it 1s .n the inton 
sity of his earnesiness that he so longs for hunger and thnst 
and tempest Nor docs his earnestness spend itsolf only in 
fiery courage and determined endwance, Patiant labour it ff ao, 
can also bear, At Rome in tho famine; at Lisbon among 
the sick and the prisoners, on shipboad in the fever, 
among the Pmavars in the task of translation, in tho 
diudgery of learning and teaching elementary instruction by 
rote; there, and everywhere, ho laboured patiently, dili- 
genily, hopefully, umweanedly. And, best of all, his earnost- Puyo 
ness is gicatly given to prayer. Like his Masta, ho gavo 
days to labour, nights to supplication ‘The wholo of his 
fast mght mn India he spent thus And if is recorded that, 
duzing the wholo of his residence at Goa, he allowed himaclf 
only fow houis’ sleep mm every twenty-fou, and even. that 
was broken by tho faintest sigh or the slighlest movomont of 
tho sick, among whom he would lio. Tho vost of cach night 
was spont in prayer’, At sea it was commonly said among 
the sailos, “That nothing was to be fomed in the night, for 
Father Francis watched the vossel, and the tempest dust 
not trouble them whilst he held convexse with God’.” 

That his earnestnoss was duo to a gicat lovo for his fol HlvJovo tn 
low-men, ag well as fo. Christ and His Chuich, no man can 
road his history candidly, and still doust That he was 
stiongly attached to his oider, that the honour of the Pope 
and the Roman Church was an object dear to his soul, is 
calan. But to him, as a Romanist and oa Jesuit, theso 
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wore only puts of the great love and tho great allegianco 
which he owed to Chust And wo cannol follow him in 
imagination to plaguc-stiicken alloys in Romo, ot to foverish 
bods ab sua, or to Lhe homes and haunts of Einopean vies 
at Goa, or to the villages of the ignoant fishermen of “Tia 
Poscma,; without feelmg sino that he loves these souls > 
whom hoe ministers; loves thom all the more becauso thoy 
mo in hungot, in sickness, in misory,—beceuso thoy wo 
poor, ignorant, smful, and degraded 

Lic mado mistakes, undoubledly, soma of thom serous 
and important, some his own, some to bo counted among 
tho o1rors of Ins age and his church, 

It was a mistako ta go among tho people of India with- 
out understanding a word of their Janguago But tluy ror 
of lus was clasoly connected with anothor which bolonged to 
lug age and communion, Baptism was administered as an 
opus operalum” The ordinanes itself, apart from the pre- 
paicdnoss of the poople to whom it was administored, was 
looked upon as the important and necessary step in conver~ 
sion, So tho gicat thing that had to bo done was to baptize 
all who weg willing, tho only proparation reqaned bomg tho 
ropetilion of cortain formulas of Chistian doctrine, Instruo- 
lion, building up, wore meant to follow: m some casos, doubt- 
loss, thoy did follow. ‘There wore, among Xavior's baptized 
ones, zealous teonoclasty, pation martyis, somo timo hives. 
What thoy woro in gonoral wo shall sco. 

It was a mistake algo to attompl so much, Loyola had 
said to hin at Romo: “An entire world is reserved for your 
exoitions, and nothing bub #o lage a fiold is worthy of your 
comage and zeal ‘Tho voice of God calls you Kindle 
thoso unknown nations with the flame that burns within 
you',’ And this prospect scoms ovor to have boon spread 
hofore his cycs. ‘Tho whole Tast was heathen; the whole 
East was Lo be conyeited, And so, froin one scone of achion 
lo anothor lie hurried, from La Poseara to Trayancoro, from 
‘Travancore to Manea, lo Malacca, to Del Moyo, to Japan, to 


1 Daydons Liye, Sve aleo Hough, Vol 1 p 109. 
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China, cager to bring in new nations to the obedience of the 
Faith, 

But he always retuined, with constant love, to his poor 
fishermen, his fust convorts, and pevhaps his tiuost Ilo was Tha Mtr ove 
imdeod eminently capable of mfluencing tho minds of por mission 
sons in their condition, By lis cheerfulness? and helpful- 
ness, by his ready sympathy for them in theit tioublos, by 
his careful attention to the sick, by his entire dovotion of 
himself to the supply of their wants and to their instruction, 
ho complotely won their heats, and was able vo do with 
them what he would. 

Fis proselytes were chiefly of the pooror classes, who Clarelo of 
were most open to the contagion of his human sympathnos verts 
The Brahmans refused to liston to him, and his efforts to 
wm. their favom only provoked thoir hostility. In Travan- 
core they laid plots for his destruction. 

Xavier’s woik, unless it had beon followod up by tho 
exertions of men lke himself, was not calculated to endme, 
ar to pioduce any valuablo results His converts on tho 
vholo wore little better than baptized heathon They 10- 
younced idolatiy, they embraced the worship of God But 
dod, Josus, were little moro to thoi than namoy ‘They 
reeded much pationt, careful mstiuction, bofo1e thoy could 
ziow into Christians, Such instzuclion 1t does not appoar 
hot thoy generally received. Thereforo Xavier's converts 
lisappointed him. Ho thought at lergth that there was 
something “in the mannors and prejudices of the nativos, 
yhich presented an insurmountable bar to the progress of 
Mnistianity among thom’.” At length, entirely disheat- 
med by the invincible obstacles that he everywhere met 
vith, and by the apparent mmpossibility of making real con- 
verts, he lett the country in disgust’. 

Of the “upvards of a million of heathen’ whom ho is 
aid to have baptized, it is doubtful whothor many cvor 
utained to the full knowledge of our holy religion, 0: became 


1 ' Ho was always oheorful and in good humour Dryden's Life, p. 486. 
® Dubois’ Letters pp 2, 8, 
3Tb p. 8 
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tho fathers and mothers of Chiistians 1 is tivo that Bercasto 
tolls us that, in the you 138 , the number of converts o1 
the Etshory-coash was 500,000, “all forvont, and dusting 
nothing moro than > become martyrs for tho futh'” Bu 
whether it wis tho name of Xavior or of Christ which in 
apuod most of thom, we mo nol informed — Cortain it is tha 
half a contmy aftorwads the pohey of Xavier was con 
domned by tho Jesuits as meflectual®, and they had recomse 
to docvit, to do that which his carnestness had fuled tc 
achiove, 

Tallura of On tho wholo thore does not soem to bo very much i 
Xavioi’s mission to 1ojoico over, except the man’s own for- 
vency and love, We must thank God that [Tis Church has 
bone such clildien, that Ils gospel has nourished suel 
hoioes, but we musb deplore tho doctrinal and practical 
errors which, with all his unexanpled solf-devotion, pro- 
vented him fiom laymg anywhero a solid foundation for the 
building up of an endming Chustianity among tho heathen. 
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CHAPTER IIT 
OTHER MISSIONARY LITOR14, 


WE have seon something, in tho Inst chapter, of the Iife aud Contrast ve- 
work of one true Missionary, That he had, towmds the viamd 
close of his labours, a few companions hke-minded with him- sw ss 
self, that, when he departed for China, he left ihe convert 
chinches of Travancore and La Pescaia under the duection 
of some good and eninost teachers, wo lave no tcason to 
doubt. And, for a time, Chnstranity may have found a 
lodging among those ignorant ones, But, when we turn our 
eyes back agam fiom Xavier to the nation which omployed 
him, and obseive the effo.ts which they mado in other di- 
rections to bring the unbelievers of India to tho frth of 
Chuist, the picture which we behold is sa’ly dark and hopo- 
less, Xavior had usod the truo, Christ-like arts of love and 
sympathy and gentleness, to win the peoplo to himsolf and 
to his Mastor But not such wee the means which tho 
Portuguese and thoir priests commonly cmployod at this 
time fo the conversion of the natives 

A very ominous event for Indian was the establishment the tnqu. 
ab Goa, in the yen 1560, of a banch of the Iloly Office of ni Gin os 
the Inquisition, with all its dreadful staff of Inquisitors, “”* ie 
Qualificators, Famihars, and Gaolers Only thice yoars had 
passed since the Inquisition had been first mtroduced ito 
uis dominions by tho king of Portugal, and, alieady, its ten- 
Jer mercies were to be exoreised upon his subjects and de- 
pendents in India, Tho influence of the Holy Offico could 
not of courso be lronght to bear directly upon tho heathon 
and Mahomatans, who were mdependent of the Portuguese, 
As m Furope, its power was fist excised upon those who 
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wero suspected of Judaism, and, aliorwards, npon any who 
wore supposed 46 be tated with horeyy, or to be privy to 
the taint of heresy m others, But its establishinant al Goa 
is an indication of tho spittin which tho mon of that ago 
and nation woe disposed to deal with all those who do- 
spiscdl, or soemod to thom to despise, the blessmgs of tine 
rohigion 

Vi lob moe Accoudingly wo find that during tho life, or soon aflor 

Miiw the doath, of Xavier, attempts were made to forco Chiistianty 
upon the heathon and Mahomotans of the Western Coast. 
A Mahometan writer, quoted by Mr Hough’, charges tho 
Portugueso with “oppressing and disticssing” his co-reli- 
gionists of Malabar, “by the commission of unlimited ono- 
muties, such ad beating and deriding them; and sinking and 
stranding their ships, and spitting im thoir facos and on thoir 
Dbodios; and prohibiting thom from poifoiming voyagos, par- 
ticulmly that to Mecca, and plundering thon proporty, an] 
burning their ficlds and lemples, and making prizes of their 
ships, and kicking and trampling on tho books, and throw- 
ing thom imto the flamos’ Te accuses them, moicovor, of 
using bubery and other alluromonts to obtain prosolytes; of 
putting [ajis and others to doath; of selling them as slaves; 
of confining them in nowome dungeons; of tortuimg thom 
with fuc, of iranspoiting thom to Arabia and othor places 
Ilo says that they tued to poauado the “TTakim of Coal in 
to oxpel thom fiom his oily, promising to bring him twice 
as much trade; but ho would not, 


Hldatono Nor does tho evulenco, ax to their violont proccodings 
Gn against tho Mahometans, 10for only to the const of Malabar. 


In tho yoar 1570, Uidaleaon, a Mahomotan prince, whoso 
subjocls lived to the north of Goa, laid siege 10 that city. 
Consulaiable cxtracts from his address to his own people, 
and his lotters to the Viceroy, mo to be found in the piges 
of the samo historian. Jiom theso 16 appears that ho had 
been provoked to make war upon tho Portuguese by their 
freatmont of his subjects Ilo assoris that, in all the Poilu~ 
guiose ports around thoso soas, the ships of Mussulman tra- 
} Inet of Olistianity in India, Vol 1 p 204, 
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ders were strictly searched; and thet all the boys and guls 
found in them were kept away from their pa ents and mas- 
ters He declares that this was doue to make Christians of 
them, and he expresses an opimon, which will command tho 
assent of most modorn readers, that Jesus Christ cannot be 
pleasoil with such methods of obtammg disciples Tle situs 
np ins subjects to endeavour to umie with the othe natives 
of the country, for the oxtnpation of the oppressors, allegmg 
as the chiof icason “then compelling the Indians in all 
placcs, where tacy had power, vo change then religion’ 


‘Pudet hee opprobua nobis jis 
Vel dia potusse pranch ton 


iH . Oht ate 1 
So writes Michael Geddes, afte: having given an account of dem 


this Hidaleaon’s charges, Something of this shame clings 
to tho history of all Christian nations, and must always be 
incurred so long as the current Christiamty neglects to make 
tho great law of gontleness supreme. so long, also, a4 the 
precepts and pinerples of the Gospel are so mungled, 21 the 
hearts of men and in the counsels of nations, with othe 
aims and motives. That much of this violence, used by tho 
Poiluguese towards the natives m India, was duo to ther 
aggressive political designs, and not to religions zeal, no mun 
can doubt. And the Church may take to hesself this grai a 
of comfot undor these reproaches, Tt 1 but a giain, how- 
ever, and not vory real, for the Chuch knows and teaches, 
that oven the worldly poliey of Chistian nations ought to 
be animated by a Christian spnit. Thet somethmg of this, 
moroovor, may have been sot down m malhco and gieatly 
exaggerated, 13 by no means unpossiblo But we have the 
testimony of Portuguese write:s themselves to tho tyranny 
and violence of thew countrymen, even of those whose offica 
it was to promote poace and gentleness. 

Tho Dominican fiiais, wo ac told, pretended to build asf un 
convent at Solor, but ieally built a fortress, in which the on 
Vicoroy forthwith placed a gauison, Very bitior feolings 
agaist this gailisonsnatwally took possession of the hearts 
of tho natives in the neighbourhood, and frequent quarrels 
ansued The firs, far from ondeayouring to promole peaco » 
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aml bo wer over the natives by th proaehing @ the cross, 
tools park wih tho garrison, s Ured forth to Oho strife against 
flesh and bleed, sword in hand Seme of them dicd honeath 
the hau of the hea ica, bib nol te der th of te atyrs 

We read agam ol a sentir puest, Bermando V mud by 
na ne whow tave woapons whaowinh he car cd on the war 
of the Glu ch ageinst darkness and enor, were the sword 
anl Ue wato of baplisn. Both of them he wielded with 
equal fro tency, vigour and» ecess To wore by tury tho 
armout of te soldie, and tho ample. ol io prost, may, 
somolumes, Lo perform his sacred mumstiationy, he pub on tho 
Jattor over the former Tho was zealously and offeetiv oly 
mded m_ his endeavems to proselylazo the hoathen by 
tho adimnal of the flea, who “os said by tho Portugueso 
histonans to be anothor $. Paul, m governing all thal ca no 
under his power both with his sword and with lis vowe— 
‘a sword and a vnieo, say bicy, worthy of a glonons of or- 
miy”.” [bis Saul of ‘Tarsus tho Pharseo, vathor than Paul 
tho Apostle, who is rocallod to our minds by tho doings of 
such mon, 

This then was tho spirit, according to tho Lostimony of 
Mah niet ws and of the Port gnese thomsolyos, in which the 
Baroponn power which was fast in J adi endvayomod to pro- 
page Glaistiun y, Hhoss were tha mun, and these wore tha 
means which hay usel Wo lave for tho most put lens x6, 
by this line, that theso ac nob tho moans which God wall 
bless, and porhaps the day is tor ever pash when Christian 
nations, havmg tho power, will endeavour to force the Gospol 
upon tho idolatrous or unbelieving newhboms ab the pom 
of the sword, [ suppose that tlis leyon. could only be learnt 
hy oxperionce, ‘The Portuguese, wa nation, havo hud pun- 
tul proof of its ruth; for it 1s scarcely too much to say, that 
the blind zoal of then priests and govainora in propagand~ 
ism was Lhe dneet eanso of tho collapse of then powor 
India. We shall seo sumo clear oyidence on this 1 oint, here- 
alter. Bul, apart fom their wality m beaching Christendom 
this lesson, we cannot sufficiently deplore theso violout prox 
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ceedings The preyndice, which these and other cucum- 
stances connected with carly settlements of Europeans im 
that land have aroused, has scarcely yet ced away, And to 
this day Christian missionaites, on the westeru coast and 
mwaids, have often to deplore that (in tho words of a 1¢eent 
writer on Indian Missions), “The regions zeal of the Poitu- 
guose was not displayed in a fashim so much calculated to 
win souls to Chiist after the mauner of the Apostles, as to 
add kingdoms to Christendom after tho fashion of the Cru- 
sadois!’ 

The age of cusades is gone Nations have leant that tnoteach- 
neither thew rchgion nor thoir customs can be forced upon reeks 
other nations that the attempt to do 1t must end m fale ee 
and discomfiture for the one 1ace, or m extermmation to the 
other. It is for every Christian man, who 1s placed in a 
position of authouty, to lay the samo truth woll to heat. 
Whether he be governor, magistiate, soldie:, 0. missionary, 
whilst he never shunks from the duty which hes upon him, 
of bearmg a clear witness to tho truth of bis own religion, of 
using all lawful and gentle mcans for the oxtending of the 
blessings of his religion to those who know thom not yet; 
let him be wary of sowing tho dondly seed vf prayudice, op- 
position, hatiod, by apply:ng constiaint, intumidation, bribery, 
to induco the profession of that Tloly Tatth, which can only 
bo,held profitably, when 2 has beon ombraced voluntarily, 


1 Gn Bartle Trove in Phe Church and the Age, yp. 820, 
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IO NATIVE CUORCTIL OF MAP ATAR 


In the fist chapter, mention his hecn made of the native 
Chushang, whom the Portuguese found in India, ant the 
commences nont of ther miacorse Las been 2eledcd, 
Tova Lue Those Chustians lived tn the soutlcrn part of the county 
Bi isthe Of Malaby, whieh, as Michal Geddes tls us, “bogins a6 
Gananoie, a Lown m tho northern latitude of 11 degioes 
and 20 minutos, and ends at Capo Conor, im the northan 
latitude of 74 degices’.” This couniy of Malabar was 
divided into several kingdoms governed by mdependent 
hevthen princes, the most powerfil of whom wore the Ra ah 
of Golastia, the Zamorin of Calicut, and the Rajah of Cochin 
Wnder the rule of most of these princes the Chistian, us wo 
shall seo, a yoyed bol andion, and cyen am some ensos isting 
guohcd preevil ges They were congicgated for tha most 
put on (he silo of the mountam ange «dled the Sofa, 
which separates Malaba fiom the iulaud distiota Lub 
thoy were also found in considerable numbers in and around 
some of $1¢ KoN-porls, 
reaaition or —‘They"assigned (and still assign) the origin of thow Uhuach 
“eit lo the Apostle S "Thomas, and to dus day the spat r ported 
“Sambo be his bural-plac, 1s yomted out at Midias = Whether 
S Thomas actually atu prowl tae Gospel of Chine in Ladia, 
is a question which we caunot possibly delermme — Ib may 
bo all a mistako, and ingemous conjootnres ag to the wiy m 
which the mistake azove oceupy the paged of seme historia is 
But tt is possible, aftor all, that lo acecpt ids truth 18 tho most 
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rational way of accounting for the tiadition That tiadition 
was at any rate widely diffused, Not only was it cherished 
by the Chiustians of India themselves, but in the nmth 
contury om own Alfred sent an embassy, at tho head of . 
which was Sighelm, Bishop of Shuebmn, having for ono of 
its objects a visit to the tomb of $. Thomas in India. 

But, whatever may be thought of this tradition, wo haye Miss on of 
authentic records to shew that in the second century of our cont uy ir 
era there were Chnstians in India, o1, at any 1ate, mon who, 
havmg head the Gospel message, longed to hear 14 agam 
Certain Egyptian sailors, who had been to India, biought 
back word to Demetnus, Bishop of Alexandma, that the 
people who lived on those coasts desired instinction in the 
Gospel, and, m obedience to the request of lus Inshop, tho 
leaned and eloquent Pantenus went forth to visits and to 
teach them! Thus is the curtam lifted for a moment, and 
discloses tho mfant Indian Church seeking: for clearer know- 
ledge and more coitam guidance, But it falls again mme- 
diately, and for the gicater pari of two centuries wo do not 
catch even a glinypse of tho scene that 13 passing behind It 
as ono of the Nicaan piclates, John, Metropol.tan of Persie 
and of the groat India, who hfts at length a emnea, but wmly 
so fia as to let us sea that, in his day, there was a chuch 
in Incha, ovor which tho Metiopolitan of Poista claimed 
aughority 

Tho story of Finmontius, 1olated by Ruffinus* and others, 
is supposed by some authors to refer to tho history of the 
Indian Chuch But it appears rather to belong to Abyssinia rramentiis 
or Lthiopia, Socrates indeed calls tho country, which was arene” 
the scene of his labours, India But that name was used by sao see 
the ancients m a very vague and uncertain mannor; and 
there aro no circumstaneos in this story lo fix tho application 
of 1t fo Lndia proper, as thcie are m the lustory of Pantenus 


4 Tho uso of the word India by omly witt1s 1s go lax that wo should not 
he able to say thit tho mygmon of Pantmnus waa to ow India wore it not 
fai the account given by Clemons Alexandiinus of tho men nd munnore that 
he found there —Seo Hough, Vol 1 p. 50 
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Morcover, AE aiasis, who, acco ding to the story, cme 
aated Mumonting, makes mention, uo h's Apclogy to the 
Bipot rv Const ling, of a Inshop of tht namic who presided 
over the sec of Auxunns, the capulab of tliopru Tt is rea. 
sonable therefore to conclude with Tlewy', Moshou’, and 
others, Uo Muumentiug had nothing to do with the Church 
of Malaba 

Tho voxt witnoys who (oils us anything wont this Church 
14 Gosmas an A exuiditim merchant, called fiom lus travely 
Indic plcustes, Te visttat Tadia m the sixth century, and, 
m the reeownl of lus tiavols, ho tolls us that he dound Chis. 
fians in the Tslend of Coylon, and on the coast of Malaba ; 
and that “at Callina® there is a Iishop who comey fom 
Persian, whore ho is eosea ucd ” 

Towards tho Cosa of the cighth century, the Tidian 
Chinel was visilcd by another mewhant, who exercised 
meat infincnee over (s subsequent forties — fhy nams was 
Thomas Cana, and he came fiom Armenia, The aceou its of 
his doings aro domewhal confasd, and wo scarcely know 
whother to call kim bishop or elucftain  TLowavor, ho ox- 
crted groas euthouwy among the Claisuan communities, and 
was tho movi of obtaining considerablo anohoration in 
their coadition ~— Bof to Lis tame they hod been expe sad. bo 
peacention for the hewhon princes, he of tained fr them 
peo and protactian A that €me Molahw was wide gho 
ule of a pmgle xevereign a powahdl prvnce of the name of 
Ceram Porownal, who, havin, beon ouginilly a viewroy, ape 
ponte by the naghboumg King of Ciudesh, Lad ately 
saved upon the xove aynty, and imambiincd himself ws an 
ridope at nt Ryeh. Tis pines, though claimed as a em- 
vit by the Mal omatans, afforded tolaaticn to all his sub- 
yecls, bogh heathen ant Cristian ‘To tho latter he granted 
many important jnivik gos; aud, owing to the protection 
which he afloided thom, the Chis mna of the Corom mdol 
coasts, who had taken 1ofige in the hills fiom tho severly of 


’ 

1 Leela, Dat. Bk 1. feo 8B 

theta Het, Vol rp 30h 

4 Porl aps Calinnapore, an anciont oily nou Mangalore 
* 
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their own rulers, came and ‘settled unde us sway in the dis- 
tricts of Cochin, Cranganore, and Thavanene It was from 
this prince and lus immediate successors that the Chustians 
obtamed those cryil and social privileges, the chaters of 
which wee deposited at Coch soon aftor the aruival of tho 
Portuguese. The Ingh consideration mu which the Chistians 
of that age were held by then inleis was probably due to the 
opulence and tho character of Thomas Cana. When he died, 
he left behind two large families of children by his two 
wives, and these, having extensively inteamaied with the 
other Chiistians, have given to the whole community the 
pride of descont fiom Mar Thomas It is scarecly possible, 
however, that the namo of this man gave rise to the tradition 
of 8. Thomas the Apostle, as some historians have suggested, 
since that tiadition was known in Rugland as we have seen, 
within fifty years of the Aumoman merchants death 


Early m the tenth centuy the Indian Chiuch was odified Yu tot.. 


Syors vid 


by the visit of two Syzian puests from Babylon, Mar Sapoies Mad aor 


and Mar Pheroz, sent tluthe: by tho Metiopohtan of Porsia 

+ on some ecclesiastical aarand. They wae vuy wumly ro- 
ceived by the Chuistiaus, preucncd with succcss wo the hea- 
thon, under tho protection of the Rajah of Travancoro, and 
left so good a namo behind thom, that thoy ao to this day 
counted among tho protecting saints of the Chueh of 
Malabar, 


*. . ra 
In this contuy tho tide of prosperity in this Indian Ova # 


Ay 


Ohurch seems to have reached its height For nob only we xo owt king 


the Cliaistians blossed with gicat spnitual privileges, but 
they became also indepondont of their heathen govcinors, 
and began to onjoy the rule and the protection of ® lang of 
ther own his political dependence, howover, they did 
not long retain The last of their kings having no childion, 
} adopted as his hoi tho Rajah of Diamper, and then tho 
~ Christians fell again under heathen rule, By mows ¢f other 
subsequent adoptions and divisions «ft kingd ans, hoy beeamo 
in cowse of time sulyect to the Rajah of Cochin, and otha 
petty sovercigns 
Such is a briof sketch of the testimonies wluch wo have 
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recaye Econcomniag the caily T’story cf Cie) the sloiy, Conse 
Chae h m South mie dndian. Deubl and obse ; Apology to the 
some of tho persmaes and ov nfs wheb hag who prcsidac 
Coned but th s muck ray bo couchited u how Léa tea 
lanys bro ey ue tho Gospel at Chris w Soin, and 
ry diy wleti aby S Po nas or by Chins cag trary Chard 
ov Abysan its ii pastle o detcuiime. The 
t's owly preaching othe Gospel long romunc), emtleyp ype) 
tho foun of ase Ue Telmrch or in the vagite bn ones rpyol 
saraof the nacves ty 1a agam we Mise gy, Love why 
thoy o ther futhers hac hear Uhcforo — Pantanus, the Gly s- 
tian Stoic, probibly reached thae In the fortta eantiay 
thie was a Ghiuch there wda Githohe authority. fn the 
sixth co tery thal Ghutdi wis aig uized uid flo ishing, 4 ‘Ul 
sthceb by tae Pastin actopebtur Broa fl b time cate 
foi dunce thespacen honby, pressing, | ke ooh Cle te aes, 
thheush Gracy of ropa y and depr sstor, Poth outy ud 
and spunea, oul never oil olf aboge her from the otha 
Imanches of the Synan Ghinch 

Wo mut cow enqute bricly mto the corditian—¢ vi, 
soul, aud roligtons— of these Christi vis vb the ting wlan tle 
Portuguese settle bin India; (aking for our gicde, ao du as tt 
is véunabe the owilence of Cu temporaty authori’ 4, at 
st pplancntng Gerd afonmat on where “4 cin te be ncad. 
ful, ftom the resi ts olme evce a obsery tions 

The Syiin Chi'stas uc kesa’bab ww tie bay sth 
inost ae ive of A the inhubiturs of Miluhe. Pa 8 ature 
they me gonudly wel giown, anti cating aml Lpure 
comely aul gracetul 'Thet colow is Tighter than Chat 
of the othor Indians of the soutler part of the pontis thy, 
with the excep ion of the Bedimins A vory fuvowablo 
description is given by imadem favellas of thew moral 
choracter, The whack rest ataacts the netie of ste gots 
is their courtesy ‘They me oxecedingly attentive lo the 
fifth commandment, applying it lo UL those relations cf life 
in which respect and honow seom to be app opiate Wit 
this they combine oxbeme m ystivencss, and a deoid | 
prononess to the superstitious observance of times and 
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ations They me idustiious, truthful, and perceable = This 
Ook of thew character 1s noticed with admnation by the 
yoman missionary, Vincent Maio de & Catherino de Si¢ne, 
Who visited them m the middle of the seventeenth century 
, They are further descbed as being charit wWle to the poo, 
kind 10 their slaves, temperate m food, and generally sober 
only the lowest and most abandoned being a Idieled to excess 
in dink The women ae modest and chaste a state of 
things which 1s gicatly promoted by thei curly manages. 
Such 1s the ‘chmvacist given of the Syrian Christians m Aa sation s 


ygarist 
the present day Some of thew good qualities ato ex. then mo 


ohimacter 

piessly attested by earher wiiters, and there is no reason to 
suppose that they have changed much with the last thice 
hundied years, Among the charges brought against them 

by the Roman paity in the Synod of Diampai, there woo 
indeed one or two which affected their moral charactor. 
Thus they were accused of selling Chnstian children as 
slaves, of piactis ng usury, of loosely observing the laws of 
mauriage, and of indulging to execss in a strong hquor called 
oracca’, But it 1s possible, unde the circumstances of that 
synod, tha, the faults of a few, a.d the debuchory of Le 
vilest, wore seizcd upon, perhaps without réentonal injus- 

lice, as a reproach against tho whole commuiuty, That they 

wero at that timo quiet, peaceable and respectable, may 
safely be concluded fiom the high regaid in which they were 

held by the heathcn iulasa = Tho rights and privileges, 't1 oh cont. 
which had becn gianted to them by Ceram Poioumal and Palla 
his successois, wore still respected in genoral by the prinecs 

in whose dominions thcy hved? They enjoyed consideiable 
independence ‘They maintained a military force of thew 

own In criminal causes they were amenable to the antho- 

uty of the Prince or his Puimo Minister, b it no provincial 
governor could interfere with them, except sy expioss com- 
mand fiom the Sovereign. In civil causes] ey wore subject 

to the decisions of their own bishops Socially, thoy 1anked So. 1, 


’ 
fk 1 Seo Acts of the Synad Sossion 1x 
2 That thero wote somo exceptions is elou fiom the addioxs of the 


Chijstiang ta Viseo de Gama —Seo abovo, ch 1 
‘ 
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vary Ingh, being suportor even to the Nanes the highest aich of Antioch’, Whon, howevo, the horesy of Nestonus 
cliss af Kaha ayas, and second only to the Biahnims As broko out, and he with all who would not anathomatizo 
marks of thei: high social star drag, icy woo mycsted with him, were declaed excommunicate, the Archbishop of So- 
cortain priv kges por lea bo thom or tf) the Inghor easies leucia became the head of that sect, and was acknowledged 
Thus they wore ponilted to hie onclosirca im fiont of by all the Nestorian Churches as thew Patriarch 

thon houses toide upon ok phants and b) sit upon a cupet [ The following account of the origm of this gieat schism ig History of 
m bie presc neaol he Pico and Ins ministows taken fiom tho witings of Mar Abd Yeshua, Nestonan Mo-thnsd 1 
Fete ate Thor occlesinstcal gover ment —whieh comp chonded tropolitan of Nisibis and Aimenia, A D. 1298? “ About 100 

: years after this (the Council of Nice) a dispute arose betweon pinoeneo 
j 


’ . betwee) 
Oyril, Patuiach of Alexandiia, and Mai Nestorius, Patriarch Noto is 


anc Oyil . 


niso, ay tos beon mentioned, Lhe decision of civil causes— 
was mm tho hands of a single bishop. ‘Lhe bishop was as 
sistadl by an archdcen, the ony othe: dignitary of tho ot Byzantium, respecting the Incarnate Word. In the con 
Ghuch, who acted in Ins vbsoncs, as Ins viea-gencral, fession of the ‘Liinity all Christians agree, for all receive the 
Tho cioease was of cons’d arable extent, aud comprehended at Nicene Creed, which Creed confesses that the Trinity is co- 
tho begimmmg of the Cghtconth contury, as we lea fom equal in essence, digmty, power and will, and all confess of 
Ta Goze’, nb ono thousanc four hundicd chiches, and f Christ that he 1s perfect God and perfect Man, beng fully 
ay many towns or villiges poisuaded thcreof by the declarations of the Gospels, of 
Ong lly Wo have scen that at the time of the Council of Nice, S Paul, and of the 318 fathors ‘The dispute, which now 
4 yfim and in the days of Cosmas, te ludinn Church wis subject | arose, respected the manner of the umon and the woids used 
Aus an coclosastical matics lo tho Meliopolitan of Povsia to express 1t. Cyiil, maintamed that wo ought to call tho 
Under the sottlament of Church governmont wud govern ora, Virgin ‘Mother of Gad, and wrots 12 contences, excommu 
which was made whon Christiumity bocame the rehgion of | nicating all who should in any way diaw a distinction bo- 
tho Roman [mpito, the Porsian Chmich, in common with © tweon tho divinity ant humanity of Chnst after the umon, 
all tho otha Chiuiches in the Uist, was placed wider the Nestorius replicd to theso sentencos, and showed that they 
paiachato of Aniocl! — Anl this anangom mbt ¢mtinued | were orroneous, and with respect to tho appellation ‘Motha 
afer tho Gounal of Nicg, wiless we ara to behove the | of God, he agued that it did not exist m the wiitings of tho 
Auubie canons of that Gaunal, accondns, to which the see } Prophets or Apostles ‘Tho writer here sets forth prrt of 
of Soloucm was then mado iucepondont of diab of Anhoch’ the agnumont The Vugin onght neathe> to ho called * Mo- 
noorth This Soloucia 19 the city which was bull by Soloucus T, thor of God’ 101 “Motha of Man, but “Mother of Christ’ 
(vei) King of pyita, on the bauks of the Tigis, ab the distance ? He then proceeds: “Urom this time commenced the division 
oe tot of about forty miles fiom the ancient Babylor, dose to the | of the Chuich, some followimg Nestorius, whilo othets wont 
village of Ctestphon, and not far hom the medan Bagdad. after Cyril, both paitics mutually anathematizing each others 


y y oceupied by tho village of Ad Mediin he 
te en 1 y h 2 Thaio is, however a lotion » roscived among tho Nostouans, puporling 


. . 
bishop of this cily, under the Cathohe tgimen, lcld the to havo boon wition mm the you 208 01 240 (vuthonities diffor) by to forr 
offies and dignity of metiopolitan , but there ts no good westoin patumiche in which they avknowledge the imdojondenco of the 
reason to suppose that ho wis independent of the Patri Metropolitan of Seleucia and commirsion him to ermacornle bishe ps and 
: mechbishops Ife was to x oles ed by tho bishops of the prov noo and neo 
E not go to Antioch for consooi tion Probably this lotta 3a v fagery. 
* 1 Quotol by Hough, 1 235, Seo Badgot, Nestor lane ard iten Ritual Yol 1 p, 17, 
+ Canon xxxur Ais. a ® Sco Dadga 1 807. 
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from which resulted seets, ad the sluightor, ole, imprison. 
mont and porsec tom of the has, suet as had never beon 
In fora, ay is fully recor ted im his nes of ten cus, Bishop of 
Tyre Aftar this tumut ord: discord went on: inceasmg 
widil (ie zor sand © vist eo Me ein undertook to con 
vone (Pe gic G imealof the 082 11 the Own of (halcedon 
* TE s Council confi ucd the cnlosion that there mae 
bwo nelites ne Ghiist, diy met in the attrib tes of cach, and 
also bwo wi ls; und anat ematized all wio should speak of 
miatwo, which destroys tho two nites But, becuso m 
Ureek there is no difaence Tebween the memung of the 
words Porson ind Parsopa (wpdcwmor), they confessed but 
ono Psou in Chast And when the party of Cyril was 
not sauisticd with the expression ‘two 1 utes, md the paty 
ol Nes ous with the expression ‘ono person, an impcral 
ochet wis issucd, declaring, all whe did not emsent to this 
Mocks degraded fam thar digniy Some were mato to 
subnit thiough compulsion, but somo mai itviner thei 
opimons” . 

“Ghistianily this became divided into Unee sects the 
first confessing Ono Nature and One Person in Christ, which 
doce is held by th® Copts, Lgyptiais, and Abyssimians, 
after the taadiuion of Cyl then Pvtewrch, and this as called 
the Jacobite acct frond a conta n Syrun do (or culled Jacob, 
who label avotsly ty smeud We doctrines cf Cyl 
unong the Syima 8 and Armeniuns.’ 

“The second sect aro those who confess the doetiiie of 
two natures anl One Person im Christ, and these are called 
‘Melchitos,” because it was umposad forably by the King 
This 18 tho doctrmo which 1s received by the Romans, called 
Wianks and by the Constantinepolitens, who are Grecks and 
by a’l the people of tio West." * * * 

«The thnid acct, wluch confesses two Natiues and tivo 
Persons in Christ, is called tho soet of the Neslorians As to 
the Masteins, however, because they nover changed their Jaith, 
but kept it as thoy recoived it from the Apostles, (hey were 
unjustly styled Nestouans, sinco Nestouus was not their 
patiiaich, neither did thoy understand Jus Jinguage, bute 
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when they heard that he taught tho doctiino of tho two 


» Natures and tho two Porsons, one Son of God, ono Christ, 


| 
| 


and that he confessed the orthodox Vaith, they boro witness 
ta him because they themselves held the same Tuth Nes- 
torius, then, followed them, and not they lum; and that 
more especially in the matter of the appellation, ‘Mother of 
Chnist” Therefore, when called upon to excommumente 
hm, they 1ofused, mamtanung that ther excommunication 
of Nesto1ius would be equivalent to an oxcommunicrtion of 
the Sacred Seuptures, and of the oly Apostles” * # * 
Besides a very pardonable assertion of apostolicity for 
the doctrines of his own communion, and the studied omix 
sion of all mention of the Council of Ep resus, thero is to be 
noticed hac the mjustice which the arshbishop docs to the 
memory of S Cyn, m attmbuting to him the extreme doe 
thmes of the Monophysites Fo though the mind of that 
father cleatly inclined to that suto of Catholic tuth, wlich 
asseited positively the oneness of Christ’ person, and though 
lus language in several places’ seems to give colom to the 
charge ag unst lam of coafoundug the sabst ce of Christ, 
yet he himself, m Ins sccond Iedlor to Nestorius, asserts the 
“lypostatical union *” of tho two Naties, which 1s different 
from the wuon, by transubstantiation of t 16 Ltunan into the 
Divine, which is held by the Jacobites Tn hke manner 
Abd Yeshua, in common with the Catholie wrilers, altaibules 
to Nestorius the doctiino of two Peisony m Clnist, which 
was held by many of thoso who ospoused Is cue, but 
which, though Ins language scomod at tamos to imply 1, ho 
hunself's thought to havo chsavowed’ — [n Ing letter bo Popo 
Calestine', Nestorius declares that his dispute with Cyril 
was mncioly a dispute about words, And such indeed a 


1 Notably n the twolve Anathomas Sov J lou y, Zice leavaste sat Hitatery, 
xxv at * 

48 Cyl lumecdi oxpluns dia phrwe = Jha umon of the two Numes 
effected by tho second Pason of tho Linity within Tt cf ud ossentidly 
yet without confusion * Pe Tomtate 2b ¢ quoledin Llowy say, 8, nc to 
m, Oxford edition 1814, . 

+ Seo Moshe, Vol x yp. (74 476 

4 Quoted by Dlomy, # clesiastiect Mistory \xv 28. 
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La 

z ; 
acoma in the loginnag to have boon, bub the controversy, P aes oe hie Gast a : ite y 
which mght have becn a layed hy a fondly co ereneo and % * on ae ae tara: © pi ae eu ea rh ne hai 
mul explunavtions was emlattor | by mutual jealousy and i y ' x y eed : bs ee Ko hai 
(Lib Tecamo tao sec Lof a heresy, and tho heir ritual was decided y tainted with that erosy, there 1s 
nish pase ayy Mt fear .« ebundant evidence? We shall sce some traces of it as wo 

, NLolw prey wi o 
tL Ban ene slimy ws [ have mon joned | id its hevd at So- \s §0 on. 


+ . . glors condi 
sixteenth coutmy is known to us chiefly through the slate- Ho wort 
ments of those who co tainly had a strong motivo for findmg Boe’ 

out and oxageciating its faults, and who may bo suspected, i101: tho 


wan the Galiphs, the seat of tho patuarcato was removed to 


Bagdad, and afterwards to Mesul, the aneionl Nineveh, 


ometimes of Scloucia, some- 
‘Thus the paty in re Bs poe 1s eines ‘tho district a at least, of that unintentional mistepresentation which it 13) ma 
times of Mosul, but most sommonly, 


7 ; ; 
: Z : iscopal | So difficult ontirely to avoid Among the accusations which 
h they hved and over which they cxercised cpiscopa ; ; : : 
ae es the ancicnt Babyloniy, they were called Pa- Wero brought agamsb these Christians at tho Synod of 
) 
t 


t ry :; . 
S10 Jou im the culy umes, bat al cuvards, uncer tio rule of f Tho ternal condition of the Church of Malabar m tho thei. 
1 1 bs 


Syroloft 


1 Diamper, t10 followmg seem to desi vo nutice 
trimehs of Babylon, 


Togotha with tho falso doctunes of Nestorius, they arc Pals do. 
Jhomnad m Whon the Metopolilan of Persia acknowledged tho au- 8 ipa ey Hi 


sha represented as holding tho hansimgiation of souls, as be- 
Ohmeh 0 10 Christians of Indha eae t 
Neyo thority of (hose Nostonan patruchs, the C ” f lieving in ummutable deacos of fate, and as teachmg that 


bom sulycct to his authority, wore, ay a mation of pounyts, ‘ 
reckoned amoung the Nestouan Churches, and whnowledged 
the Patiinich of Babylon as thoi patiiarch, and, as a muablor 
of course also, recoivmg thon bishops and some of their 
clogy fom Bebylon or Posie, they vores m time imbued 
with Nostorian doctiines, Gonmas, m Ins account of thera, 
oxpressly assoila that thoy wore Nestorians, md held tho 
Now Teoh dochimo cf ho two Porsons. At preyont, and faa Jog 
= timo Dick, they hol, and have cle, docti ies moo wkin to 
Monophysism, and uo always ready lo disclau tho errs of ; 
Nostouus, In a wribton st wkemont unt rae ae | Whe Resta 
i 4 onltry, to the Briish Res Soo Hough, 1 86, 
Reeds Cae cee anes disuvowal is rade * Phoy wero sud (nb tho Synod of Di imper) to keop days in honom of 


. horeties, uncug whom mo menhioned Nostrins, Diodorus Theo torus, 

p y ” fy 

among other “horesies’ of the doctrines of Neste via and Barawnas, To mud is, Josoph tha Soo. and uutny others Whoye names mo 

“the © alcedonians 4” Acecidingly, doubts are raised, hy found im tl o hst of Neston wertos givon by Abd Ye shu ain Inn Index of 

somo historians, as to thor Nestoansm at ito tune when ra and Leolesia tronl Wi tga (Bidger, Neat stars ane ther tat ual, 

‘ol. 1). 

4 Buchanan, Olnistian Researcher p. 27 Voy x editton. ‘ © Among Un Lock ond tod do bo bunt wero the Magaite Por of 

Roy. ¢ Millons, however in his account of Missions m South Tndin Aba Youhua the Book of Orders wl ich containe| pyar for fhe Cone 

(London,* 186.1), assorta that thelr coetinos ‘osomlle atill thous of tha vorlod to Nesta usia tho bok of Towm sta Rab m tho Cieit Thow ay, 

Noatountt Churches in Mosopolamia " but ho also states (hat ‘they look for which afumod that Ul uat’d d nob nasumo florh thy © Rhucu or Che on 

thelt bishop fom Mosul ox Madin whoo the patiuch of that Uhineh Thoviuy in whieh 2b 18 ovmywhore said that tac u OOH 1 an Ch dat 
aosides,”  Mudin or Madin is the aosidenco of the Incobito Prtalerch of t # Aots of tho Bynod, Suasion am, Doervo { —- How sh o Ue Was. 

Syua 


“every man may be saved by his own law” o1 sect’, ‘Tho 
two former doctrines 1b 15 not unlikely that thoy may havo 
derived fiom thor neighbours, the Indus and Mahometa is 
respectively! © last 15, pethaps, nothing moro thar an 
oxaggeiated r1oprosontation of tho pidtcats of this harassod 
people, that Roma ism was good for Romans, but thew own 
1oligion was good for thom. 

Tt is alleged, fmther, that 14 was taught and pivcached 
among thom, that ‘it is a Suovons sin 40 much as to thmk 
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n ape of om Swiom’s Holy Posto! Pais aconu 
str mygoly nconmater Cw th the cuhustisme with whch they 
uesad to have cla tel the vlov on ef oe Grose Tt as 
an ertar ron neatly nen to the docts cd of the Mo mophy- 
situs thaurof Ge NesOniuns, aad rb may be that, even ut 
Uhat time, there were s me Jacobites in the Sait whe 
taught “1. 

Jas sad agaia ab thae were here md there whale 
Wilegos, whose i abitatts, shoagh Cioy were colle Chine 
fans, Pad never been by tized, ant teat there waa genc- 
dally great loosens mm the admumbation of this Sana- 
mews ¢ 

{leo Insheps md clay wore accuscd of hwing practisad 
shnovy an adnmistaung the Sag uments for moncy’® Wo 
shel sy, baovia, we csample of the acadmess with which 
this hb aud of simouy was pub upon the domys of the Syrian 
Cottanars by Che Kom aebb she p, 

Hts sud thib maay Chistiangs nthe countiy only went 
to church once a you, thatos, on dhe thro days bef Lent, 
and thon only to fil their belles, 

Tho Ghastians wae chargod with using heathen exor- 
ess, and olsorving superstitions wboul days taken ont of 
hoathon books’, Ohi'stum schoo} nash 1s were sail to Sob up 
tools ma (hort 9c) als for he tee of thet hon bart sel is, 

Agi nat He tay any acces tems wooo Tad, as (hat 
hey woe imncda to ty cating and dit hi, lat they 
yoo oyagcal mm tide, thab hoy mira T heqn nily, ane 
rrarcd welawa ‘They we e cle rsnid ta have bec very ighos 
rut tt have nogicc tod (hou chiniehcs, md fo lave been ¢ welegs 
Howl th inal aehon cf the peopls in thew nitive tonne, 
‘Tay n glecl) masimuy effob. "Pho Dimech of Travan. 
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4 Bowen vir Dic ad, 0, s 

5 jbAo «nm Norell. 

8 Tt is wa mnong Un Ne lor ans of Mok pot unis only the }ighe bedi 
s-bideps and aiohli hopa--ne faliddun to uy wb ul, -Svo Badge, 
Nisto Tow audited Rutual, 1 U8 
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core thoy permitted to he in ruins, until most of the Chris 
» tians had iumed heathon! 

They are furthea: chaged with havmg conupted Seup- Cou puio 4 
tuo, especially with a view lo tho defence of Nestorian 
doctitno*, ‘Thus, in 1 John iv, thor copios omtted the 
yorse, “Qui solvit Jesum non est ex Doo ’®, In Acts xx 28, 
they had “Chinch of Chnisi, for * Chine. of God," to avoid 
the doctrine of God suffiing* In 1 John iii. 16, they have 
“love of Christ” for “love of God’*. In Heb 1i 9, they had 
“the giaco of God,” instead of “he, by the grace of God *% 
Othor caruptions ave alleged, which seem to have no 1¢fer 
ence to Nestorian error. One there was, which was nsed 
as a plea for usury. In § Luke vi 35, they read, “ Lend, 
and from thence hope for something.” The story of the 
woman taken in adultery in S John vin was omitted, 
ag tt is in most Syriac copes In 8. Luke x, they had 
“soventy diserples for “seventy two,’ the roading of a 
few manuscripts and the Vulgate Mcst of their copies 
omitted the books of Lstha, Tobit and Wisdom, and, in 
Athe New Teatnament, tha Qnd Wymatle of Pater, the 9nd 

and 8id of John, the Epistle of Jude and the Revela- 


= 


ms * 
1 Ib Session virr Deoroo 6, 


® Ib, Session ur Dooce 2 
2 +Whoro sepanteth Jesus is not of God ' This is the Vulgate render. 
ing of the old rending d Adee -rév [noody, fo1 0 wo} dpodoye? 7. I which though 
id is not found im any existing Ghauk manusatipis, wis read by Lenans aut 
4 Origen, and ia mentioned by Soorxtes as the reading of old MSS. Soo 
* Alford in loco 
\., 4 Somo old MSS. read tho Ghinch of tho Lad,’ and tho qnestion 
between this and the recoived roading (Vulgate aud Lnglish) may be regaidol 
as still undocided. 
* Nathe. word 1s expieased im tho MSS It is & nply love,’ —~ 
Tlaisy we know love 
© TF thoy really hid the giaco of God should taste Aouth,” soma of 
hho eopyisty wh uel tho euncya smustake of Pho nis Aquinas and Prmasits 
{af the Sy rsn Langu ge [cases to om for such a monty, who m the sontoncy 
Ut gratis Det gustarat mertem took gintin for the nomi vive mstcnd 
cf tho ablative (Alfa tin Joe \ Uw anch vicuding ou biwe nisen ont of 
Hue old mt fevow te Nesey me caling, xwpls fa xdperey d ce nat appou 
Mey we sty ub t vis vai othe of tao aura presia wle cvemmed the 
By uw Bilas Saou 
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tion, ‘The toxt of the thioo witnesses wag loft ont in 
LJohn v, 

From tho deerees of the samo aynod wo loam that the 
ordinances of Confirmation was unknown (o them  Tmme- 
diatoly afte: baptism, the body of the child was anointed 
all over with on, and tiecy considuied that nothing futher 
was nosded for the admission of tho young Cliistian mbo 
full communion wilh the Chuch Jn this custom and 
opinion they agiged with the Nestorian of Babylon at 
tho prosont dry’, 

We loan fmthor that thoy did not practiso auricular 
confession, that they had only threo sacraments, Baptism, 
tho Loiuds Supper, and Ordmmation, and only two ordors of 
clergy, priosis and deacons, thei bishops being rogaidcd, 
it 14 to bo presumed, ws pricsts holding a higher office. 

They did not hold the doctrine of wansubstantiation ; 
for 1b 18 said im their book of Tomilics that, “Tho Holy 
Euchaist is only tho Imago of Christ, distinguished fom. 
Tlim as an imago is fiom a tiue man; and that the body 
of our Lcd Jesus Chiist is not thoro, nor anywhere olso f 
but in heaven’,’ In vhe office for priests departed, iv was 
sung that “In tho most Holy Saciamont of the Alta thora 
is only the virtuo of CMist, bat not Ifis tuo’ Body and 
Blood’ ‘Lhuy is contrary to tho loaching of the Nostouans 
of Babylon, who, though tho word transubstantiation be un~ 

nown to tl om, hold a ical chango of tho olomonts, "Chua, 

bd Yeshua (Zhe Jewel, rv. 5), says, “Whorover wo ap- 
proach those sacaments, wo meob wilh Christ Wimself, and 
Iliy vory solf wo talco into our hands and kiss, and thoroby¢ 
wo aro joined to and with Chiist, Tlis holy Body mixing 
with ow Lodtos, and Tlis pwo Blood minghng with our 
blood ; and hy faith wo know Tim that ig in TMoavon and , 
Him that is in the Church to bo bul ono Body,” A 

1 The Revelation is not found in any Nostoian copiow, and the othe, 
books mo yory 1110,—Dadyor, 1 87, 

Abd Yoshua m his ¢vtalogto montions only * tho thioo Dpistles of Timea, 
Potor and John *-Id, Appondix. a 

9 Hoo Badga, mu, 168 

3 Synod of Diampor, Scamon ur Dooreo 14 
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Tho Christians of 8. Thomas hail no images in thoty no tmnges, 
chiachos; nox does it appear that thoy practised the in- 
yocntion of saints, until they caught the habit, in the early 
days of tho Portuguese settlement, from thoir Romanist 
neighboms, 

Such as tho clnef evidence as to the condition of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice amongst tho Christians of 8. 
Thomas, furmshed by the statements of the Porttgueso 
piclate who visited them. 

From the lustmy of their dealings with him, we learn Other cha 
that thoy cherished a strong love of rehgious liberty, and & Ge 
that whilst they yeverenced their own patriarch, and de- iustory. 
sivod to remain in communion with the Church of Babylon, 
they were yery willing to receive in brotherly fellowship 
the members of other Churches In the course of the same 
history, wo find that they possessed one undoubted primi- 
tive custom, which was in a very carly ago discontinned 
in tho greater part of the Church Catholic This was tho 
Narché, or Feast of Charity, held nnmediately after the 
celenation of tho Holy Communion on Eastor-day. The 
foust was kept with the simplicity of apostolic times, ‘Iho 
provisions were of the plainest kind, consisting of xico and 
vegetables. No beverage was porinitted, except water. Tho 
tables wero spread in the church-poreh, where the bishop, if 
he were prosont, or, in his absence, the sonior priest, pre- 
sided, and blossod the food. The division of the feast was 
then mado—-to the bishop a treble, to tho cleagy a double, 
and to the laty a single portion. 

Ono more morsel of evidence clams to bo hoad. This Diidonoo of 
is contained in a letter written to tho Patriarch of Babylon mason 
by four missionaries, whom he sent to Malabar in the year" 
15024, They say, “There are hore about thirty thousand 
Chnstian. families, united 4o us in faith, and praying tho 
Led to presorve your"life. The faithful have begun build- 
ing new churches; they ac in tho onjoyment of abund- 
ance, and me peacoful and gentle in a Blessed 
be tho Lord {” 

e2 Quoted by M PAbbé Tino, Christianity in China, &e m. 21, 
4—~2 
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romeo Wo shall nobably do the Chieh of Malabu in the 
rixteonth contury no gieuk mjuslico, 1 wo vopt, on the 
suougth of tho above evdenc, some such account of ila 
spmitual ecn lion as follows, 1b preserved mite: y runt ive 
simplicity both of doc ime vid vitual, but was hetcrodos 
upon tho sul ‘ect of 01 Loid’s frcunvbion, and morooyer 
had donived Qom. tha hea hen and vubcliovers arovad some 
o hor coupons of doctuno, A renmant there was an it, no 
doubt, of carnost, pire, God-loving and Cod-feanng mens 
but thoe wae many abuses and much spit sloth 
Though they wee moo truthtul than then noighbows, 
thore was a tendoncy m them to do ovil m falsehood that 
good m ght come ‘There was much laxity of Christian living 
amongst both clagy and people, Missionmy zonal, which 
sheds such a glay upm the eatly lustory of the Neglonan 
chinches, was dead amongst than Choi pubhie survices, 
bung conducted in the unknown tongue of Syria, and by 
puests wo were, for tho most pat, examples of colducss 
and inactivity, were unable to inspno the people with that 
forvour of roligious Jeoling, which iy tho mmk of a living 
Chuch. A stirring and quickening of the dry bones was 
greatly noeded. Perhaps tho toubles which shorlly cune 
upon thom wore permitted for a discipline 


CHAPTER ¥, 


LTTORYS OF THE PORTUGUESE TO ANNEX THE CHURCIE or 
MALABAR TO ROME, 


‘Tir dealings of the Portuguese settlers in India with the Tha ensiios 
native Christians of Malabar, so far as thoy have appeared if no do sings 
these pages, “have lutherto been confined to certain compli’ Mallar 
mentary relations of a political character, ‘Tho religious 
institutions of the two races have not yet appemed in oppo- 

sition, semely in contact. The earliest of the Portuguesd 
missionaries troubled themselves httle, as wo have scen, 

either about heathen or Mahometans, or about Chiistians of 
another communion, They wore otherwise employed than 

in the work of evangelization Xavier, on the other hand, 

found too much employment among the idolators and the 
nominal Christians on the southern coast to mterfere in 

any way with tho more onlightenod Chustians in Malabar, 

But it was not to be expected that this acqmescenco ofa scold 
Roman ccelgsiastics in tho existenco of an mdependent tins” 
Church in their immed’ate neighbourhood could léng con- 

tinue, The papal pretensions to tho supremacy of Chusten- 

dom must over render those who accept thosa pretcnsions 
intolerant of independent Churches; the zeal of such for the 
honour of ther own communion, nay, their zeal for religion 

itself, must always be displayed mn an endeavour to subjugato, 

or to proselytize, any Christians who refuse obedience to the 
Roman pontiff Tn Europo, m the 16th century, tho supio- 

macy which thoy maimtamed was demed by many. Henco 

the zeal of those wifo still mamtained tt was the more in- 
Jamed, and every oppoitunity was engerly scized for assert- 

ing 1t. No wonder, then, that the Portuguese ecolosiastick— 
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good sons of then mothor Ghureh—should be anxios to 
malo it fell ix that part of Tndia over which their uifluence 
could bo cxeicisad, 


Puen Tb would not be voy profitable to enter here inte a 
anil oihy discussion of the grounds of thal claim of authouty which 


Sotran tho popes ant their supporlors assorted over tho Church of 
io wee tho Sea "o thoso who beltove that ow tnd gavo tho 
supromo governmont of Ths Church to S. Potor, and that tho 
bishops of Romo aro the tuo and Jawfal successors of Uint 
Apostle im this suprome govornment, thero can bo no dit. 
ficulty whatever, In tho oyes of such, tho Chistinns of 
India, as woll as all othor Chiistians jn all other places, wore 
nighttully subject to tho pope's domoos, And, if thoy .ofused 
to acknowledgo thew subjection, they were rebols and sehis~ 
malic, To bring thom back to their tue allogiance by all 
ww ful means, was a work of Christian charity, But in tho 
eyes of those, on tho other hand, who can find no taveos in 
tho Now Testamont of any such oxaliation of 8, Potor abuya 
tho othor apostles ag 1a alloged, aud who regard the pros 
tondod guecession of tho popes to his prorogatave (whatovor 
it was)as an idle talo, the oxiatonce of Churehos, hiko that of 
Malabar, which moa not only actually indepondont of Rome, 
but whoso indopendenco ean bo traced bnck to primitive 
timos', is in taolf a confiamation of thoit Cpiniona, affording 
a direct contiatiction {0 tho motonsions which they dony, 
In tho ayos of such, the aggiosmve policy of tho Roman ecclo- 
plastics towards tho aunlen of Uhoso indoponddnt Churches 
ig altogother without justification In tho prosonco of ao 
fundamental « diffrence, it seums 1dlo to disouss that alloged 
submission to the Roman soo hy corlam prolatos who camo 
from Babylon about tho middle of the L6th conty® which 
is ao loudly vamtod hy Romanials and so cagorly donied or 
invalidatcd hy Protestanty, Lyon if these men wore rol 
Lishops of tho Chaldaun Chwreh, it doos not appear that 


1 Tt was aoknowlodged vb tho Bynod of D ampor that thid Ghmch ] ad 
Yoon indopontont fm 1200 yoma, Aotion of tho aynod, Avot vy, Deo 1, 
4 Gonooining tho Saorifice of tho Masa * 

2 Yoo Clodiys List af Claaohk of Malabar, p 12, and 
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bishop or schbishop can, by bis own singlo profession, barter 
or givo away the liberties of his fellow-Christians, 

Thore is indeed another point of view, from which we ‘tho Mah 
might rogard the attompt of the Portugese to ning the heli 
Malabar Christians into the Roman communion. This 
Church, as we have already seen, was tainted with the Nesto- 
rian heresy The whole of these procecdings, theiofore, 
might be considered as an attempt to reclaim heretics fiom 
their errs It is tiue that false doctrine does not appear 
to have been regarded by the Romanists as their chief offence, 
but rather the refusal to acknowledge the pope as the 
supreme head of the whole Church, It is true also that, in 
purging the Malabar pulpits and service books, the Roman 
priests brought in other errors, which to some appeal more 
pernicious than the mild Nestorianism which was driven out. 
Moreover, there were wouse things in and around the Portu~ 
guese dominions in India than the heresy of the Two Per- 
sons; there were vice, and ignoiance, and degraded supersti- 
tion, and. the horrid cruelties of heathenism, Even among 
the Chiistians of Malabar themsclves a revival of hearty 
religion as apphed to the hfe, a quickening of Christian zeal, 
were mole to be desixed even than the confession of the 
Ephosian creed. But if, in this point of view, the conduct 
of the Latin Christians towards the Chaldean seams to any 
one mo1e excusable, by all means let it be taken. Let us 
allow that, though the means which wore used in the re- 
oiganization; under the pope, of the Malabar Church wera 
not such as ow Christianity can approve, yot they who 
employed them were not actuated solely by the dosire to 
prosolytize independent Christians to their own communion, 
but that they were also kindled with zeal for pwity of'doc- 
tuine wud fur the lonoys of the Saviow’s namo, 

The fist effort in this dnoction was nado in the year ¥ aslon of 
1545. In that year a Franciscan friar, Vincent, was sent by 
tho Archbishop of Gon as a missionuy to Malabar. This 
man is called by the Portuguese lustonan “ a gicad servant 
of God,” and appears to have been a man of much zeal aud 
activity, “Tor the greator part of a year he preached almost 
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diily im vauious puts of tho Seua Tle caused a so a num 
bet of charches to be Lrult after the Glin mod, the nativo 
ehinches ban,, mw Ins pinion, loo hke heathen pagodas to 
be staltble for Chaistian worship 

Myfmdes Phe y in the yan L5L6— pal aps despaiing of making 

Gegmae muck progress among the ol tc. people, whe were m general 
fimly nttiched to hon aneient doctrmes and prictices ~ho 
faded a collg,o ab Cramganoio, in which native Chistian 
youths wore todo eduewed by Reman puests Ln one wiy 
Vincent's college way succosslul; for many of the Malabais 
sont thu sons thitl cy, and somo of theso wero odained 
pricsts of the Roman Church. Bul, if the promotais of this 
scheme thought to gain any hold upon the communi y at 
lage by means of these young men, they wore disappointed, 
The ccugicgations had pud hith rgud to tho Portuguese 
pr'ests; they pad still loos lo these Romamzcd Juduns In 
deed, bang now awike to tho veal object of Vincent aud is 
companions, whom thoy had ab fist reconed with all kind. 
ness and attertion, thoy began to shut the doors of thor 
chinchos upon thom, and upon all thal swomod of tho col- 
lege at Cranganore 

Dy sults Tho Fiencscans had failed. Tho absorption of tho na« 

gat ia Lio Chuich ws noxt attanpled by the Jesuits Tn the year 
L587 Ucy established a college fx to education of young 
Malibas at Chmota, called also Vaipicotta, a village about 
thier milos distan fion Changmora, Lt appeued t> thom 
that the fultio of tho Vranciscans to win the favour of ho 
people was dio to the fact that they had not taught tho 
Syriac language—to the use of which, in their public services, 
tho Indians wero greably aliached Accordingly, at Vaipi- 
cotta Latin axl Syriac wero both tanght. Tt appous also 
that the Jesuits made othe: compromises with the principles | 
of the pooplo Tor whilst thoy taught thei pupils top ay 
for tho Popo as supreme head of the Church, they snflerod 
thom also to mention in theh petitions the Patumuch of 
Babylon, whom their Chinch regaided,ay a heutict All, 
however, was of no avail Tor whon tl cso young mon whom 

1 Hee Geddes p 50 : 
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they instincted were odained.and sent out among their 
Kinsmen as Latin pmests, they did not daio to utter a word 
against the ancient doctrmes of then Chutch, or to make 
any change in the public services, 

Such was the small success which attonded the judicious Tlie of 

attempts of the Franciscans and ths Jesuits to intaodt co ta pts 
Romanism into the Serta. These Christians of Malabar did 
not open their arms to receive a new spuitual futher so 
eagarly as some had antiapated The honour however, of Motives for 
the papal hiciarchy was by this tune at stake, to retire wee 
would be a confession of weakness Nor 1s it, porhaps, 
altogether unchantable to suppose that in the minds of the 
Portuguese priests and statesmen, who had taken the matter 
up, other motives were at work besides those of rehgion. 
Tt was of the utmost importance that the Portuguese power 
in Ind should be stiengthencd as much as posstble, both 
against the nativo princes, and against the attempts of other 
European nations to establish a trade upon those coasts. 
The Clnistians were of all the mhabitants of Malabar the 
bravest, and, in the stiuggles of the native princes with one 
another, always tuned the scale. If ticy could bo buund 
by community of religious interests to tho causo of the Por- 
tuguese, these would be the better able to mamtain their 
ground. As a matter of fact, they wore no doubt ahonated 
rather than conciliated by tho policy which was adopted to- 
waids them, But there is not tho less 1casan to balteve 
that this pmyposo weighod in the minds of some at any rate 
of those who promoted thas policy. 

Rome and Portugal had already begun to meddle with intorronrco 
the government of the native Chiistians At the time when p stanton 
that mtorferonce was mitiated the epscopal authonty wos?“ 
in the hands of an energetic prelato named Joseph. Ie is sw Joseph 
sud, by the Portuguese historian, to have coriected many 
abuses in his diocese, and to have ruled with much vigour 
Tho same historian tells us how a plot was laid by the 
Bishop of Cochin? 40 convict him of heiesy. Io was pei- 
mitted to take into his service some Portuguese youths, 

' Gouven ur 17 
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whom hp cavofully instructed in thon roligious duties, Tho 
taught thom, howevor, the, in their prayeig lo tha Virgin, 
thoy woto by nce means to call her “Mother of God,” but 
“Mothor of Chiust’? Tlove, thon, fiom boneath tho cloak of 
Latiniym, which it appeats that Joseph had assumed, ap- 
pomod tho old Nostouan cloven foot, And the Portngneso 
authoritics lost no time m making use of tho oppoitunity, 
which they thought was thuy prosonted to thom, of depriving 
lo, agent tho flock of its shophaid, O1ders wero sent forthwith to the 
Bishop of Cochin to havo him arrested and sont to Goa; and 
goon tho unfortunate prolato found himaclf, against his will, 
sailing across the sons to Poulugal, By what nght, political 
or occlesiastical, this constraint was pul upon his person, 
doos not appoar. Doubtless thoso who did tus thought that, 
having the powoi, ib was tho duty to use 1, with or without 
the sanction of law, to promoto what thoy concuvived 10 bo 
the good of the Church, Amived ab Lishon, Mai Josoph 
contrived to win tho favow of the Queon Regent and the 
Infonta, from wiom ho ob ainad ponnission 6 roturn yo 
Hovetmne India, sariying with, him letters to the vicoroy and tho 
mohbishop, ordering them to pumit him to live quiolly in 
lus bishopuc, It appears, indved, that theso favows wore 
not obtained without somo address, not to say dissimulation, 
on tho pat of Josoph. Wo ara told, in fact, thit ho actually 
qmomisod tho Onidinal logate, Dou Tfomy, that ho would do 
alt that lay in hia powor to reduce his diocoso Lo tha Roman 
obedionco’. In tho meantime the Clnisuiang in M vabar, 
finding thompelvos loft without a bishop, had sont to Mar 
fucthon Simoon, tho Patumch, to ask for another, Accordingly, ono 
onitod. = Abraham was consocrated, and sont to lake chargo of th 
bereaved Chiuch. Io found somo difheulty in ieaching hi, 
chocese, fur the Porlugueso authorities wore at great pains to 
stop him, But when ab longth ho muived, ho was recoivod 
by tho waiting people with unbounded demonstrations of joy, 
Not long aflerwads Joseph rotuined to Goa, much to tho 
chagiin of those who had shipped him for Portugal, hopng 
to seo his faco no moo. Tis lottos, however, wore fir too 
1 Goddos, p. 12. 
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authoritative to bo disregarded, so he was suffered to roturn 

to his home, He found his authoiity acknowledged by only Sal guts 
@ small portion of the Christians, The majovity clung to 
Abraham as their bishop, refusing to obey ono who had had 

so much to do with the aggressive Roman Church, The 
spectaclo of a schism in tho Serra was probably an agrocable 

one to those who woe so mtently watching at Goa the pro- 
gross of affnirs, for it sccmed to promiso an casier succcss for 
thoir scheme of annexation. And when messengers airived 
from Mar Joseph, carrying complaints of his uval as an 
nsurper, and as a bitter enemy of the Roman Church, their 
hopes rose still higher. Action was immediately taken, 
Mar Ahaham is arrested, by the assistance of the Rajah of Mar Aba. 
Cochin (who here appears for the first time as a party to rested 
these ecclesiastical proceedings), and finds himself 1m his 
turn on boaid a vessel bound for Portugal. His story is an 
eventful one, At Mozambique he escapes and makes his nseapos 
way to Babylon, The patriarch confirms him im possession 

of the Indian see, and sends him forth again with new briefs, 
Knowing, however, that the biiefs of the Patriarch of Baby- 

lon would secure him no immunity from the Poitugueso, he 
concoived the bold design of going to Rome and obtammng Gost to" 
the Pope's permission to retuin to his diocese. In this pro- 

ject of Mar -Abiaham there seems to be somewhat of a sur- 
ronder on his pat of the independence of his Church. Yet 

it is not easy to sea what coutse could have boen devised 
with a faiier promisa of securing its integrity, Tt could only 

be secured under a bishop whose ttle the people would ac- 
knowledge, And it was perfectly cloar tiat tho Portuguese 
would not suffer such a bishop to govern Ins diocese in 
pence, unless thoy weie constiained by so no authority which 

they would recognize. Abraham found, however, that 50 
plight a snerifice of ns Church’s independence as he had con~ 
templated could gain no advantago fo him o1 his diocese 
from tho Roman pontiff, Ifhe had dreamt of 1eco.ving per- 
mission to go and govern tho Christians of Malabar under 

the authority of hig own patiiaich, he soon found that lus 
hope was ulteily vain Then, yielding io tho temptalion 
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Bali a ute which came upor him tos cme his own plage and dignity at 
any cost, ho cast li’ honow to the win la behaycd tho inde« 
pondenet of his Chinel, ene the p orogauive ch lus pated, 
and subnutted to tie Pope in all things TO is ag amicfa 
story that wo read, slameful to Alnal am himsoll, shameful 
also & Use who by then machinations had broken his a ouil 
ad m le him crawl so mewly ln the prosonce cf t10 
Vope he ebjwicsd lua faith, pronounces: Tita eccqosiuatical: allos 
glance, pro uises fo make bs Ondin flode anbject te Romes 
and, py relurn, rectives briels eonfirmms, him in Ins see, and 

Hoodie giving nm ths ttle of archinshop, ‘hen, stooping still 
Jowor, ho submitted to be re ndamed, and was fmally ro- 
couseayatod bishop ab Voniec by tho archbishop ol that place, 
Tlow this ro ccnsoet un of one who had aloady recoived the 
Pepos duels as lishopis to Le acconaled with the behef in 
pepo infathibu y, the cuthois who relate i, do nob toll ws; 
nor id the question perhaps wath the attention of modo 
dog, natists. 

i In tot Meanwhile in Malabar tho achism is slill maintained. 

‘tT sh Abraham y archdeacon refusos to acknowlodgo tho anthority 
of Joseph, and is supported bya largo body of priosts and 
people Joseph himsolf has forgotten the promises ha mado 
al Tishon, To still Loachos tho old doctrines, ad makes no 
attempt lo bimg 118 people inte suh’cctim to the Pope, 
Thtolligcuce of this is quickly eumed to Pina Vi. who or 
the Lit. of Januuy, 1507, issnes ondcrs for Ins approhons 
ston thal he may answer for lis ortere at Roma fo makes 

Itwacw his former voyage over again, rcaches Rome, and divs So 
{Ql the fast Indian pralato who had tho misfortuna to be 
brought into conflict with the Roman Church — Tlow far his 
atin was hastened by Ins own uso of dishonomable expuh- 
ons, wo cannot ell, Whilst wo Iament his weakness and 
his falschood, wo cannot help roflesting that, aa he lad beon 
a good pastor to lis people, so he would probibly have con= 
linne Lif ho had beon left im peaco to govern his own lawful 
charge. * 

Tetum ¢ Whilst Josoph was yot wpon tho so.s, Mar Alaham 


Nu hom. ‘ aie 
hin wnved at Goa Tho archbishop, suspreious of his mt grily, 
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jealous it may be also of his dignity, detained him there 
until confimation of his authoiity should bo obtaincd from 
Rome He escapes, however, and 1eappears among his peo- 

ple, to thoir great joy Ordcis were at once sent to the 
commander at Cochin to havo him appichended, but Abia- 
ham knew by this time what dangers lurked for Chaldean 
bishops in that neighbomhood, and tock care not to be seen 
there, His first step was to 10-ordam all Ins clergy according 1101 0 
to the Roman ordinal, The ostensible objection brought by dag |, 
the Romans against the orders of the Babyloman Church was the yahalty 
“that there was no wine m the cup which was put into the auders 
hands of the priests; a very small occasion, as Geddes 1¢- 

marks, for the invalidating of the oideis of a whole Chuich 
Whether Abraham was convinced that this was sufficient to 

render null the oideis of his clergy, or whether he hereby 
satisfied his conscience in reference to the promises which he 

had made at Rome, is not clea, In no other way, at any 

rate, did he attempt the introduction of Roman titual or 
doctrine in his diocese, Whether he had meant all the pio- 
fessions of conformity which he had made at Rome or 
whethor he saved lus steadfastness at the exponse of his 
honesty, as somo Romanist waiters declare’, seems to be of 
ttle consequonce, His whole conduct at this porod one 

would gladly forget. 

Te is speedily called to account Chegory XIII. summons ano on 
him to attond a provincial council at Goa, There he makes ¢ H a w 
his appemance, afraid, 16 18 likely, to stay away , ropeats his 
alyuration of Nostouamsm and Babylcn, and, retuning to 
the Sea, ordaims for tho third time all the priests of his 
diocese ‘his single sop he throws to the Coiberus of the 
council, but, in all else, he acts and teaches as before. He 
writes to his patiiach to explam and justify lis acts He ro wites 
declares that he delivered at the council a profession of faith ware 
which none of the Latin bishops could undeistand; that bo 
still holds and teaches Chaldean doctrines, This lotic: never 
reached the Patuareh, for the Portnguose took possession of 
it on the way. 

1 See Hough, ist of Chitatanity u Tidia 1 959 
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Bir ten Mar Abiaham was by this timo owing old, and timo 
Hacondi and his tro ublos were roying upon hivsluength, Soho applied 
to the Pat-iaich for a coadjutn, ard a young priest named 
feont  Simoon wis conacarated and sont out lo Indi This waa 
fiat tho signal for a secoud schism fo. Simeon, finding Alna« 
ham unpopular on account cf his dalliance with Romo, and 
himsolf popular on account of that unpopularity, was Lompted 
to act himsolf up as a iival bo Is diocesan To assumes the 
atylo of ‘]3 shop of India,’ and fixes ltis rosidenco ab Cur. 
twld, Tho rival prelates oxcommunicale one another. 
Abraham requests tho intaferenes of the Portugosa, A. 
Blan goos Plot is lard for Simeon, who is parsuadod to go to Romo to 
® Rome “havo his authority confirmed by tho Popo, At Romo ho is 
oxmnined by the Inquisthon. Sixtus VY. pronownecs hia a 
layman. Lo 1s sont back to Philip 1L, now King of Portugal, 
and by him is committed to the chuage of Don Aloxio do 
Itv deal, Monozes, who was soon to go out as Archbishop of Goa, In 
& Crancticvn convent at Tasbon, which became his piison, ho 
diod; when, wo know not, Ifis fate seoms to havo followed 
so natwally upon his ambitious dovices against Mar Abyn- 
ham, thar wo can scareoly avoid the roflection that the ono 
was a pumshment for the other, Yot it may well bo thought 
also tha, von of ho had romained in his proper position w 
condjutor, ho would still have boon entangled in tho meshes 
of Uhat nob which waa spread for his Charoh, and, in some 
way or ot] or, would have lost Iw use and ha goad namo, 
Mav Abra Jn the your 1590, tho Archbishop of Gow callod a provi 
hetneeadty etal counel, to whieh ho summoned Mar Abreham, Bat 
witiitone that prolate, weay of his intoreouse with the Latins, ind 
knowing woll how Ul ho had observed the promises which ho 
mado at the formor council, refused to be prosont, and sent 
for answer & provorb ement in hid country, “A eal tht 
ia onco bitlon by a anako is afaid of a cord." Aftor this 
he attempted no longer lo keop on good terms with Romo, 
but publicly avowed his allogianeo to Babylon, 
Apel bishop And now appoas upon the scone in dndie tho man, who, 


2 Cualously rondood by Coddes, A or that bites a annko in afte 
of her ead. 
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hy his courage, energy, and indomitable peiseverance, at gogsto 
longth achioved that subjugation of the Church in Malabm, 
upon which the Portuguese and the popes had by this time 
set their hoarts. Tho new Archbishop of Goa sailod for 
India early in the ycar 1595, bringing authority from Pope 
Clement VIIT, to enquie into the crimes and errors of Mar 
Abraham, and, xf he found him guilty to place him in con- 
finemont Ho was directed further to appoint a vicar gene- 
val over the diocese, who was to be cf the Roman commu- 
nion, and by no means to suffer any prelate professmg to 
come from the Patnarch of Babylon to enter the Serra Tho 
Axchbishop of Goa then is not alone responsible for the vio- 
lence and injustice which follow. ‘The subjection of the 
Malabar Christians is already decreed at Rome, The act of 
usurpation, as it must appear to all who do not acknowledge 
the universal supremacy of the popes, 13 virtually complete. 

Menozes lost no time in obeying the Pope's directions. 
Ho condemns Abraham, but does not require his presence 
at Goa. Hearing that a request had gone fiom the whole 
dioceso to Babylon for a coadjutor and successor in the 
bishopric, he tales measnres’ for stopping any Chaldean 
ecclesiastics who might attempt to make their way to India, 
lis ordeis were stictly obeyed, and we hear of seve.al 
persons who wero stopped at Ormuz and other places, be- 
cause thoy were supposed to be bishops in disguise, 

We havo at this time a ghmpse of one dignitay of Suarncter 
the Malabar Chuich, who would mako no sacrifice of its of Arliden 
liberties, This was Jacob, who had been left as his vicar- 
general by Mar Simeon, when he tiusted himself to the * 
Portuguese. Menezos wiote to him to induce him to sub- 
mit to his anthonty. But Jacob only took occasion to warn 
his people against the designs of Rome He died soon after- 
wards. And thus the sorely-tiied Church lost the only 
ruler who had never yielded to the thieats or seductions 
of her enemies It is perhaps not much to be wondered 
at, therefore, that slorics to his disciedit should be found 
in the pages of historians who give us the ‘Portugueso view 
of those occunences. It is related of him, ay Evagrius 
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iglalos of Nestouns, Hat cn accoun oof Eagohemy boo was 
goivul with w‘deoiwse mi the tongue wlich soc ec killed im 

Mau Abdoam dilio Teng smveve (Po stout ast aed - 
deacon, Heo died, accacrig to the nist acthontie acco ut 
m firm abladiment to the ancient deetmmes of his Ghiieh 
Two dostits ou ¢ ty adminita he last ates te Poa Bu 
thoy eumoam yam To wes binicd, at bu awn dene a1 
the chweh of the Nestor Samt [ertiisda al Aa ge 
malé ‘i 

Lt 1s ensy &) condemn seme of Ins acts, Ths net ao 
onsy to forn v sutisiactory opmion of Ins chawlor No 
doubt, if ho had hycd in better times, ho woud have been 
a botter bishop, but he lived ina age wha Guth and 
honesty wore bib li,htly regarded. Wath tus nigh el an 
thortly capose t to inkatacnee, Which fe knew rob wal} ew 
to avon or resist; puddonly supescded me that a ithouty 
by the reyppomtance of ono who iad bean accounted as lont , 
doubtftl, 1b may well bo, mi dis conscience, whothor his 
duty to tho chuge over which ho had beon appointed did 
nob requne him still to mamten jus authority; he was 
eorunimy placod ma very dificuly position A, man dovorl 
of ambit might possibly have retaed fiom that posstion 
with sity and hon Abiahan was not sich a ied, 
He lo k cne frac sicp, yet a step wl ct appa to be 
the only sate ono. 2a consequence CP ab he Pudi 
under suiong toplvtion to buter his tedey aulaiwe, bis 
tiuth, his hones y low pomission ton le, as he sappoed in 
pence, do begins in Abia s history vy Chapter of hype. 
cuay ead huuihation, which ond only when bo at lonpyth 
finds comage to shake off tho spell which Rowe Pas bad 
upon him fb 8 reporte] of Inm, qudced, that me the ad. 
ministration of that office which he had scomed by su h 
base incans, ho sumed yol mor deeply Lt is wrilton in 
the pages of Romunist historians, that he sold tha sna 
montis and the gilt of holy ordews for moncy, and adiibicl 
poisons to commuamon who had never bec examined I} ib 
wo me nob bouhd to accept Uneso charges ap tinsl hime 
Jor we know how rile im limes of oxeiteniont stich ramets 
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are; and we know how prone are writers, who have reason 
to be angry with a man, to be docoived by the popular voice 
which slandeis him 

Thave gwen above that account of Alnaham’s last yeaus Jom | ac. 

and death which scems to rest upon the best authority. hia det 
Not thus, however, is it delivered by the Jesuit Pioro du 
Jaui, who pubhshed a history of his Order in the yea 1608. 
He tells us that the bishop was to the last firmly attached to 
the Roman Chuich, and especially to the fathes of the 
college at Vaipicouta, into whose hands he latterly put him- 
self altogether, that on his death bed he commnticd his 
diocese to the care of the Bishop of Rome, and exhorted the 
people to obey him as them patriarch. These sentiments 
were shared also by the aichdeacon George, of whom we 
shall hear much presently, and by the majoity of the Chris 
tians. If we could believe this story to be tiue, the greater 
part of the history which follows would become inexplicable, 
and most of the statements of the Portuguese chiomclers 
must be regarded as mere inventions. 

As soon as Menezes heard of the death of Mar Abraham, co wuot of 
ho appointed Irancisco Roz, a Jesuit, vicar apostolical for Motos 
the diocose, But, at the instance of tho council at Goa, ho 
reconsidered this appomiment, and agieed to placo tho 
government of tho diocese in the hands of a commission, 
consisting of the Chaldean archdoacon Francisco Roz, and 
the rcctor of the college of Vaipicotta, ‘The archdencon Architercon 
however chjecting, this arrangement was not insisted upon , pei naa a 
and. finally Menezos formally appomted that digmtary solo 1a 
ruler of the Church, requiring him at the same time to sub- 
scribe to tho Profession of Faith drawn up by Popo Pius IV, i 
He accopted the appomtment, protestirg, as well he nught, 
that it really added nothing to lus authority. The sub- 
seription to the Roman profession he at first postponed for 
four months, and then positively 1efused At Lhe same tume Sp olottho 
he called a synod of the Church at Angamalé The Chris- Shwe 
tiaus thoro assembled, “swore to stand by thojr achdeacon 
in the defenco of the anciont faith they and thar forefathas 
chad beon bied wp in, so as not to suffer the least alteration, 
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Ly bo made thewin, nor evon to adnub ol ary Inslep Int 
whab slouldt be axent Ghaaby (ho Patainaeh of Baby onl? 

Thus dil {ho @ nists of Malibu d haa wu, Ponty 
was nol to fb wo thy Sern, Uc Rowin G wich was not to 
swallow up the Clandi of S ‘Thomas, without a abi gil. 
Low that saigglo way onc on, by what meany the 
Tgprcis id seomed tho vickiiy, whether the assim wore 
fath{ul to thon vew or net, we shall 100, 
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MENEZES VISITS THE SERRA 


Tuc attompts of the Pustugueso to ling the Cluistians of Hanod or 
Malabar mto subjection to Rome have led hitherto but to bp thoy 
one iesult, They have mdoed succeeded for the present in 
depriving the Church of episcopal rule and protoction, but 

thoy do not seom to be on that account much nearer to the 
attainment of then object. They havo not exerted in the 

hearts of tho people any love for the Latm Church, any 

desire to be recoived within her pale. Qn the contrary, wo 

aro told that the Chustians of S, Thomas wore at this time 

filed with hatied for all that petamod to Rome. They 

would sutfer no Latin priest evon to livo in their villages, 

much less to minister in their churches Two Josuits, who . 
had ventured to go among them, narrowly oscaped with ther 

lives from the wiath of tho people, the ono at Carturtd, tho 

othor at Angamald, It became evident to the Archbishop of mtonesee doe 
Goa that cither the atlompt to subduo this Chiich must bo ylatihe e 
givon up, or measwios must be adopted difforent from thoso 

which had luthorto beon tried, Accordingly, he determined 

to go to the Serta himself, and to see what Ins poisonal 
influence and porsuasion, and any other means which ho 

might find available when ho was thae, would do towads 
effecting that purpose which was too important, politically 

and occlesiastically, to be lightly abandoned In the making 

of this rosolve, and in the manner in which he afterwar ly 

carned it out, we must allow Monozes the credit, at least, of 
unusual courage and perseveranco The first announcoment 

of his dotormination called forth, from the viceroy and all 

the pincipal men of Goa, carnest 1omonstrances against 
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what they considored as his tomeity. They repro nte ta 

lim tho great porls of such vjom ney, man vw ihne wn county, 

amuidab a people bitterly hostile te him and dus desigas 

Bat ho roma wed deal to Wl tho mymments, ‘lo thet poe 

dichicns of a violont death }o rebuinod for answer only th's, 

That his ie was but loo seenre soon ge that ho had never 

done anythn g to iment the honowe ol boing a matyr At 

various alyges of his jonrnoy also thera weve these about 

Jn who were sonousy afta Sn is avery, and weal fai 

have porsuaded Jim to rium home Br, if ho folb any 
misgivings himself, ho would not show them, or sulle than 

to havo tho shghtest off t upon his ecnduc We shall aco 

fathor icasona prosontly for heldt yg fiimly Ly thia epin’on 

of tho gio porsonal cour igo of the achlishap As to his 

other good ot bul qual tics, wo shall bs ia better position 

for judging, whon wo have tacud tho repress of his xolf 

imposcl mission 

Nat dota. * This journey was provontod for tho progent hy the Irenle- 
ing onl of & war botwcon tho kings of Mingalé and Paru, 

in whoso toritories many of tho Syrian Christians lived, 

But thongh ho was uhus compelled to somein af Gory he was 

Tatler 9 nob idle, Slo wrote a Jolla to George, the arch loon, i 
“whieh he taad to porsnade him to reconcile bina lf to the 
Olnach of Jlome, and announced dus own mitonded ysl. 

Tho nows of Lbis intontion of the mehbis) op Inow the neh 

deacon into a groab fight And if was not withonb reryon 

ior Monozos, ho knew, woul] bo backed up on all las 
atlompts by tho Porlug ieso military power, and xo dopon- 

dont woro rial of tho native princes hy this tino apon the 

favow of the Port yoy, thal they would sano y voutmo 

lo resial Lhom openly. Thay, Wf matios should eome bo tha 
oxuiomiy of a war, he had tit lo to hepo tor the sreec as Gt 

his cause And to that oxlauiy ib soomed that the Porta 

guoso word doluinined lo pai them Uader theac cueun 

stances, UL is partly oxeusablo in Geouyze that he endeavoured 

to tempotize, and was willing to uy whather, by a little con 

tite ecssion of prineiple, ho could not save lus Clare frei | einige 
covaig y, SWallowed up In his answer to the uchbishop, he oxeuscd 
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himsolf for having .cfused subsciiption to the Profession of 
Faith, on the ground that tho rector of the Jesuits’ Collogo, 

with whom he was justly offended, had been appointed to 
ieccive 14 Te piomised also, that, f the archbishop would 

sond some priest who was not of the Jesuits, he would wil- 

lingly subseribe, Menozes at fist ‘vas disinchned publicly 

to affiont the Order of Jesuits by yielding to this iequest; 

but, findmg that this conduct gave great dissatisfaction at 

Goa, he at length sent a Fianciscan friai to the archdeacon A rae s- 
to receive Ins confession of faith. Whether the archdeacon sent toie- 
in the end gave his consent to the Profession of Pius V, or confession 
whether the Fianciscan was content with the simple confes 

sion that he was a Catholic, and Leheved as the Catholic 
Church believed, remains a disputed question, But it is 
agrood that, whatever he professed, he continued to teach 

that the Church of 8 Thomas was independent of the Pope. 

At length Menezes set out upon his visitation. He sfeneres 
embarked from Goa on the 27th of December, 1598. His sent 
mussion was not purely iehgious or ecclemastical, He had 
political and military affairs also to arrange, All this, how- 
ever hus treaties, his councils of war we may pass over; 
devoting om attention only to his qonduct as a Christian 
mussionary, 0 an occlesiastical propagandist Al Cochin the reeoption 
archbishop was received with gical demonstrations of honour, aces 
Portuguese anc nadaves flocking out im multitudes to the 
landing-place, to welcome him to tha shoe On the next 
day the Indian magistrates came to lis lodging, to pay him 
a visit of comtesy. Ie seized the opportunity to ongago 
their assistance in lus military designs, and al the same timo 
acquaintod them with his purpose touching the Christians of 
the Sera, engaging them to use their influonce in his support. 

Dur: + his stay at Cochin, he found means also to persuade 
tho Rajah to promise hig assistance to Is undertaking, 
It was undoubtedly the Rajahs interest to have done all 
that ho could to piovent tho subjugation of the Syrian to 
the Latin Chmch, gince that subjugation would ceitainly 
increaso tho powor of tho Portuguese, who wore alieady too 
strong in the country Accordingly we find that, m sprto of 
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his protaises lo the aveldash py he ft ok awe, whoever he 
thought that ¢ ecnld bs done with suety, (+ Unow Iie 
thaneos ma h’x way. ‘Tha, (hes pi ises ware evar nude 
waa duc, wwe ae mle mel ya Ro omaast List, not 
only to th le cience which ti Raab wad lorecd to pay tr 
the vabwstlbicfth Patig eo, but alsa te tho aeg’e of 
neoll vchaun of 20000 de ata 
Mo ces now addresses trimscl? to lis work He wir te 
to the arehdcie un, ve qucatmg hime lo como and speak with 
him af Cochin, Aldor waiting sever di ys withont idhor 
secmg him on hewing fom him, concluding: that he was 
ahanl to trush hime near the evy, the mae Lislop neat 
sont boa adetar al sttoe nduet Up nds, Geage ca eda 
miecirg of (he paneipal cut ais (pt ests) of the diacose, and 
oe rantle | with them wh wes best to bo dene Pf cir dul. 
Terations ie not bast very longs Chey comacored that (its 
auhhwhep wha was eome to viet Hho way a persen ol vay 
great withority, who could do, if they offoaded dum, serous 
damago to their poz por tuto; that he way able, nm ncover, to 
compol thew yamees to de with thom as he woukl dle was 
tot a parton, therofure, whos requests oc tld well be rofuse t 
Te was dcdidet that the archdewon should wut upon hs, 
and thal he should be sufforcd, if ho wishod il to sny miss 
wu mcioh in hoir ohatches, Chry as they lene t trom the 
chontalos of thei: Chivoh, was a civility whieh bat always 
heon aceordadl to my bshop whe bad paid a visit to (be 
hema, Thoy hoped, as the wuiler was approaching, hat 
Monozos would shoilly rolurn to Gon, and that, by making 
these concessicud to Lim, they might provent any mow 
violent wlacks upon ticir independence whieh ho mi ht 
conamplate, intil a Tnshop of thor own eomnumicn sheuld 
suececd in reaching them fn the menn time, Uiey detcr. 
mined lo pub off, upon whilysover molext Giey eculd, cny 
ets of opscopal rus lection which Monozey might pretont 
dy oxorcise, “hese cocsions thoy made known ul oushout 
“the divecyo; an], ab tho same tan, thay chow logebher, fo 
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the protection of the archdeacon and thei hberties, a foice 
of 3000 men, brave and well armed, Bosides this military 
force which was to accompany the achdeacon m lus visit 
to Cochin, the whole country bristled with arms, Many 
of the Paniquais, or feudal lords, of Malabar,-whom Menezes 
had attempted to conciliate, took an orth to perish rather 
than suffer any violonce to be done to them archdeacon or 
any of the cleigy, 


It 18 difficult to see what more prudent measuies could the 


ater a? ha 


have been adopted by the clergy and laity of the Serra, in Syitan 


niente 


dige 


the faco of the wndisguised assault which was now bemg cussed 


made upon their religious liberties It 13 true that Menezes, 
having once set his foot in the country, and bemg allowed to 
preach in the churches, had obtained the opportunity which 
he desued Yet, so long as he came in peace, and used lis 
miltary escort only for purposes of display, to have for- 
bidden him the use of their pulpits would have been con- 
trary to their traditions, and to the spint of religious hbeity 
which they cherished, . On the other hand, if he attempted 
to carry lis purpose by an appeal to firce, they were pre- 
pared to answer force by force Their preparations for active 
rosistance wore not only excusablo but commendable, con- 
sidering the constraint and viclonce which had,boen already 
laid upon thoi bishops, and the characte, half ecclesiastical, 
half martial, in which tho archbishop had made Ins appear. 
ance ab Cochin. If they had had an ordimary man to cope 
with, one who was easily frightened by an array of force, or 
one who could not winter in a wild and rugged country, or 
one who know not how to mingle threats and allurements 
udiciously, tho probability is that thew measmes would 
avo beon successful. Perhaps, if they themsolves had been 
faithful to thei principles, if they had been composed more 
wigoly of the stuff that mutyis wo made of, they might 
suill havo proserved ther Churchs hbatizs But they knew 
not Menezes yet. And, ib may be, that they knew not 
themselves 


When tho aichdeacon approached Cochin, atlonded by Arch 
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de Noronha, the Portygacse commandant, wont oub to moot 
him, and conducted him to bio presences of he aroh bishop. 
Qomtoous was tho moctuig ou both suds, Bub the Pani- 
quaw and thar armed followers keomed to show more de a 
mination Uha comleay, by taki g up tho positions on oid 
sido of ho achbishop, with Chow swords drawn, When tho 
doors wero desed, Uo mul ituda without, supposing at 
tacachay was inten cd t wads thoir achdencon, warcd a 
tumult, ‘Th y assule) the door, ¢ ying out Lhab (ey would 
die for the’) romion "hey were pacilied, howevay hy an 
assurances fiom the evttanar ab the doo tha the archdeucon 
was inno danger, Tho nots of this disturbances having kub- 
sided, the achbuhop, ncthn 2 daunted by the fierce tacos 
and nased swords that homm UL him in, preerodee to beat 
now, The 8 Cried satisficd with tho conecasions made to 
hin by Ho wynod oo culanas This was neithor (he tine 
nor tho plrco 4 sperk oub dally dua inten ions Tt waa ar 
qenge] that ve should fist visit the chuncle ub Vayneotta, at 
wlueh plico tho archdcacon and the catianms ongagoil to 
meot him. 

Wo mo told that tho retinuo which aceompamed him on 
his journey oceupied seven bouts, aL that ho was atidondud 
by two Portuese nobles, with three more boats. ho weo 
of boats, ad the oeemucnco of the word “voyage | which wo 
find applied oho aicht ishop’s jou y, me oxplamed hy the 
fact, bint in tho a teri n of Thavand ny parsons travel for tho 
nosh pul or the bick-water and the sluuma whieh fl w 
nito i, At Vuipicolle the mohbishop was voceived Ly tho 
Jostily and their achohus  Uavirg meuched to tho parish 
church in yLoecssion, followed by the whol village, he 
yroached a Ting yerman an tha test, @Tfe that ontovath wad 
Ly tho doo. into the shecpfold, bub elimbeth up some other 
way, tho same is a thie! and a robber” Lis discomsn was 
eluolly ovoupied in proving that all the formot b'shopa of 
tho Sota, uot havi s been consoeated by tho Pope, wor 
noulang bebler than theved and robhow A vary lave t 
aunt elo yuent discourse ib was, and drow tears fone the vy 4 
of the islenas, Those, hewever, must have beat chi fly 
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Portuguese; for the natives can scarcely be supposed to have 
undorstood 1t The next day he held a confimation, and 
celolnated the mass. AIL tlns time, whcie were the arch- 
deacon and his clergy? They scem to have delayed their 
airival at Vaipicotta, in order that they might not appear to 
sanction the archbishop’s pioceedings—surely but a feeble 
protest to make against denunciations of thei patriarch, and 
the usurpation of episcopal authority When they came all 
was mildness and amity. 
Encouraged, 14 may be, by the forbearance of the clergy, 
tho archbishop forthwith proceeded to further acts of au- 
thority Commg to understand at length that in the Syrian roids 
office for matins and vespers, at which he had attended Riga 
rogulaily since his anival at Vaupicotta, players wore offered ” 
for the Patriarch of Babylon, under the ttle of “ Universal 
Pastor of the Church, he determined at once to put a stop 
to such a practice. Accordingly he assembled at his lodg- 
ings the Jesuit fathers fiom the college, with the archdeacon 
and cattanars There he delivered an harangue upon the 
Dope's supiennwy, and then produced a form of excommuni- 
cation which he caused to be read aloud in Latin and in 
Malabar ‘In this instaument it was ordered that no person 
should presumeto pray for the Patriarch of Babylon Me- 
nezes oidered the archdeacon and clergy to sign it. And Arol deacon 
aid clagy 
thov, thinking, it 1s to be presumed, still further to tompo- ange aL 1 
jand, exousing to their own conseicnces no doubt an act 
which scemod 10 be dictated by a specious policy, at once 
skened it, and permitted it to bo fixed, with thoir names 
upon it, on the gates of the church. Foithwith tho people jx null of 
of tho village 1an mm a body to the archdeacon’s lodging, and‘ 
wlamoured against the archbishop, ciying out that he “was 
come with his Poituguese to destroy their religion; and had 
affyonted then Patiiarch, by whom they had been governed 
for above 1200 yoars;” that 16 was a cruel Lhing for strangors 
thus to interfere with pcople’s religion, with other very just 
and natuial complginis. Georgo, however, contrived to ap- 
pease thom at length, by assming thom that he was domg 
the best that could bo done for the mamtonance of then 
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Tiharties, that if was nob p ssillo eponly ty resin, (he arch 
Lobop, who cine aniorg there will the ay port net arly at 
the Portugues, bu, ch on own sovaapra so; thet this 
was the tune for che ila ion and: skalfal mimaye ncut 
rth: than fy onfspoken con plaiits cep sitive de finneos 
ant, lastly, tht lie Timself and those who were with him 
woo realy to dis fa then ioligion, if need were ‘This 
pacthed, alter a fow Jest mamas and Gies of vonge mee, (ho 
multitude disposed, 

Tt is possible that the ond of tho sony night not] ave 
beon so prufic, if any cf tho Panquais, who wore tder oath 
bo resist Cvon to Ubo death any one oachmanty upon thea ine 
open lence, Lad b en prescat, and foo Lo act for (har welvox, 
But cer he c woo a ne mm te village, 1 they wie re. 
send by the anthe ity cf Ho mach lencon, who, as wo hwo 
ston rhendy, ane shill seo ie bindan dyin he sequol, 
was not vin of much cocra,c or dato antion 

Thus the Syuan clogy tole them fast abso nw cp Lt was 
night vf the erstoms of Uieit Ghtagh allowed at, that dey 
Mout siflor this Rome archbishop to prcaGa aud adie 
nister the haerameyls 11 thee cd ox, uvther than provoke 
rocdlesaly the stray ator of ccorercn, whic they believed 
His Lo was rcudly lo Guploy, Woe may aven maw wl watcn 
for thor apparcnt rogle of prindp am makmg ue ohjac« 
fon fo luis wi vient blo mtroduchon cf unknown vitae aud 
dctuies, and his usumpie nf dhe epi cpal oflice, in nd 
ministry, coulumat ca in he paueh chiueh of Varpicotla, 
it Lhoir fow wos lost they shoul | cute tho shedduyg of blond 
necdlossly, Bub ib is ditenult to tnd any exeuse for Chon 
fa soho cit eowadice, m aufcuing themselves ty bo now. 
boucn info nm lonidd > what t oye med oborihta.. 
hue, wid the si,rng ea xolonn deqoo which they then 
gelvey intar led do viwkele By this milaithtalness te then 
selves and thon own principlos they lost ground which (hey 
nova albcrwards aceovered; fb may be that thoy foi ales 
thes Diviny p olection and assistance, which me promis | 
cry to these who ave tue andl deyal to Gieeles ard ts 
Gol, 
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A less resolute man than Menezcs mht have been de- 
torred from prosecuting is purpose, by the popular outey 
which Ins first act of aggression had oxaited. The Guopeans 
who weie with him made eainest 1cpresentations to lim of 
tho danger of peisevering, and besought him to 1etmn to 
Goa But with a porsistence, worthy of a bette: purposo, yot 
due, it may well bo, to his own conviction of the importance 
of his work, he refused to turn back 

.  Betoro he left Vaipicotta ho had the satisfaction of win- 
ming over to the support of his design two Indian cattanais, 
who had been educated 1m the Jesuits’ College, one of whom 
became in the end a very efficient agent m the attamment 
of his object. 

From Vaipicotta he next proceeded to Paru, a town or 
villago nea Cianganore It was the metropolis of the king- 
dom of Pau, in which lived the noblest and most respectable 
of all the Syrian Christians ‘heir hostility to Rome had 
been remarkably displayed some years before, in the case of 
two of thew compatriots, who, having been sent by the Por- 
wiguese to Rome, and having been kindly weated by the 
1eigning Pontiff Grogoy XIII, roturned to the Sorra, filled 
with Latin notions, and bringig many indulgences fiom the 
Pope The good people of Pau, however, cacd not for 
then indulgences and would nono of thei doctrinos, but cast 
thom out of the country—ther own 1elatives being the fist 
to bid thom depart. 

In*ccordance with tho decision of the synod of tho cat- 
tanars, the Christians of Pau had made preparations to 1¢- 
ceive tho archbishop with hospitality and distinction But 
tho news of his doings at Cianganore preceded lum, and 
changed thei hospitality into enmity A fow peisons mot” 
him at the lending-place, and conducted him to the arch- 
deacon When ho wont to the chuich, ho found it full of 
armed men Observing such signs of hostility, and deter- 
mined if posstble to avoid violenco, ho at once sent away all 
‘lis own servants ayd attendants to the boats, keeping only 
tivo priests to assist him. Ieie we may see nob only the 
couage, but the prudence of the achbishop. To. if any 
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quarrel had occurred at Paru, it would most probably have 
been the signal for an appeal to arms throughout the Serra, 
and then the Christians, though opposed to the united force 
of the Portuguese and of their heathen princes, would have 
given their adversaries much trouble, and in the end might 
have been crushed, perhaps, but not converted 

His fimness and digmty seem to have kept the martial 
congregation in the church quiet, even while he haiangued 
thein agaist the Patriarch, and summoned them to confir- 
mation. He preached to them for an hour and a half, and 
thon confirmed a few childien, whom the archdeacon pre- 
sented to him as the only peisons willmg to submit to the 
ute, and then, after an exchange of ang1y words with that 
dignitary, he discreetly withdrew from a place in which he 
could plainly percerve that the harvest was not yet ripe for 
lus sickle. 

At Mangaté, the capital of a kingdom which had lately 
been at war with that of Pau, the archbishop found the 
people in much distress and fear, with thei household 
goods collected in the church, for security against the bodies 
of armed men who were still roving about the country. He 
comforted and Blessed them, but depaited in haste, wpon 
receiving the news of a body of armed men from Paru, who 
were pursuing him At this place a third cattanar is sad 
to have joined him. his was a very child ike old man of 
eighty years, who acl.nowledged that in all his eighty years 
he had never heard of the primacy of the Pope, but who 
became perfectly convinced, when Menezes assured him that 
all which he taught was true, 

From Mangaté the archbishop went to Cheguree, which 
was in the dommione of the Rajah of Cochin, where he met 
with a very cold reception from the Christians, Hore he 
wrote to the aichdeacon, very artfully mingling professions 
of friendship and 1egard with promises of reward and ad 
vancement, and invitmg him to come once more to a confer- 
ence, The archbishop’s letter was laid kefore the cattanars ; 
who agreed that they should all wait upon him, but with 
such a guard about them as should pievent him from making 
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them prisonas A very prudent and fair decision this was, 
if only they could have been sure of their own constancy un- 
der the menaces and blandishments of their opponent. The A sonfo- 
conference took place on board the archbishop’s galley A 
full account of it is given by La Cioze’, It began with 
apologies from the archdeacon for the apparent inhospitality 
of himself and his clergy m their reception of thew guest 
It was due, he said, to his denunciations of their Patriarch, 
The discussion then waned upon Nesvorianism The ach- 
bishop, to convince his opponents of their error, quoted 
8. John i, 14 from the Vulgate, “Verbum caro factum est.” 
To this the aichdeacon returned no.answer, but passed to 
another subject the independence of Ins Church of the au- 
thority of Rome, He declared that they did not find any 
recognition of the exclusive.catholicity of the Roman com- 
munion in any of the wntings of S. John; alleging also the 
authority of two lettes which they kept in their archives, 
one from § Caius, Bishop of Rome, who declared that he 
had nothmg to do with the Christians of S, Thomas, and 
another, called The Letter of the Lod s Day, mm which the 
same doctrine was laid down. Other legendary authoritics 
were also adduced by the Indian clergy But Menozes, re- 
buking them for believing such fables attempted to pove 
the Popes supremacy fiom the discourse of our Lord with 
S. Peter, in which that Apostle was commanded to feed the 
Lord’s sheep. Whether the achdeacon and catlanars found 
this argument convincing, we know not Gouvea, who tolls 
the story, clearly wished it to appearso for if they made 
an answer, he does not record 1t At tho close of the con- 
ference, an agreement to tho following effect was mado and 
signed by Menezes, and the achdeacon and clagy A synod 
of the diaeesa was to ha assembled, which should decide 
upon the questions which had been 1aised In the mean- 
time the archbishop might, if he pleased, give the benedic- 
tion or preach in any of their chmches. Ho should not, 
however, be recoivgd m thom as their piclato, but as a - 
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bishop who was thcir guest He should not attempt to con- 
firm, or to perform any other episcopal function, within the 
diocese. Such was the agieement It was certainly moe 
favourable to the Syrian Christians than we might have anti- 
cipated. Whether Menezes mtended to observe it, cven 
when he signed it, becomes doubtful fiom Ins subsequent 
conduct. He was probably not altogether free from the per 
nicious doctime of his age and his Church—that falsehood in 
the cause of religion was allowable, and that farth need not 
be kept with a heretic, 

From Cheguree Menezes went to Canhur, accompanied 
by the archdeacon and a considerable number of cattanars 
Here he was very favourably received, but in his fiist sermon 
grievously offended the congregation by dwellmg at great 
length upon the supremacy of Rome, The archdeacon, 
being attacked by sickness, and piobably sick at heart as 
well as im body, 1ctmned to Cheguree for medical advice; 
whilst the archbishop, called away from his ecclesiastical 
mission by political business, took a journey southward to 
tha Portuguese fo.trass of Quilon 

On his way he visited Porea, where he had an interviow 
with" the Rajah of the country, and engaged him, by his 
desire for an alliance with the King of Poitugal, to support 
him in his undertakings At this place he openly violated 
the agreement which had been made at Cheguree, by saying 
mass in the church, and admimstering confirmation to all 
present The readiness with which the people submitted to 
this exercise of the opiscopal function is attibuted to the 
commands of the Rajah, and to the influence of the Jesuits, 
who had establishe themselves at Porca, and had endea 
youred, with some success, to win over the minds of the 
Chustiaus fo Romish rule. 

We need not follow the archbishop to Quilon, nor recount 
his intrigues and devices in the service of his country With 
lus character as a diplomatist in political matters, we have 
no concern ‘ 

We find him visiting the Christians next at Molanduri¢, 
which was in. the dominions of the Rajah of Cochin Here 
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* he is reccived very favourably, and takes advantage of this 
to perform various episcopal acis, His violation of the Tesxcom-, 
agreement, so lately made, being by this tame known to the ythemoh- 
archdeacon, that dignitary at length iouses himself to protest 
against us conduct in an excommunicaticn, which he causes 
* to be circulated throughout the diocese 
If this resolute attitude had been maimtained, the issue Prospects 
of the contest might, possibly, have been different But 
George was not the man to mamtain it It may be, how- 
ever, that it was too late for the successful resort to such 
* measuies, By this time the feclngs of the people were be- 
ginning to incline towards the archbishop who seemed to be 
by so much the stronger of the two rulers who claimed then 
allegiance And among the cleigy and principal men of the 
country, the timidity and weakness of the archdeacon himself 
found imitators, 
From this time the perseverance of Menezes began to The tite 
reap 1ts reward By the vacillation and cowardice of some 
and by the open desertion of othe:s who, whethor allwed 
by hia promises ar eanvinced hy his arguments, heeama his 
partizans the defenders of the liberties of the Malabar 
Church were almost daily weakened, and tho hands of“lum 
who sought its subjugation were strengthened. 
The end is not far off. But the remaining incidonts of 
the staugglo, in which the waning cause shows a few signs of 
remaining vigour, and religious liberty in the Serra, oven at 
the moment of its extinction, picdicts 1ts own revival, must 
‘form the subject of anothe chapter 
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Bonezos ab From Molandurté the archbishop went to Vaipin. His 

Tattves business there was political. There was one other person 

engaged in that political busmess who is interesting to us, 
as a specimen of the result of missions in those days This 
was Uniare Cherare, nephew and prime minister of the 
Zamotin of Calicut He had been baptized by the Jesuits, 
but had been suffered to keep his Chnstianity a secret, 
partly, as 1t seems, for the sake of his own worldly pro- 
spects, partly that he might play into the hands of the Potu- 
guese. When the political business was over, this secret 
disciple was confirmed by the archbishop, who thus gave 
his sanction to the duplicity of the Jesuits. 

AtDiamper, Menezes next visited Diamper, the ancient seat of the 
Malabar bishopric. Heie, so utterly did he disregaid the 
instrument to which he had set his seal at Cheguree, he gave 
notice that he intended to hold an ordination on the Satur- 

Ax ardinae day before the fifth Sunday nm Lent It was high time for 
an ordination to ba held; for, as the Portuguese had de- 

prived the Church of its bishop, no o:ders had been con- 
ferred for two years Menczes, however, was not the right 
person for the offics, unless by consent of the Church and 
commission from the Patnarch, He thought differently, 
He summoned the archdeacon to assist. The reply was to 
the effect that this purpose of the aichbishop was contrary 
to thei agreement, and would certainly prevent the pro- 
posed synod, smce the object of that synod was, qliefly, to 
decide whether he was their prelate or not Menezes an- 
swered, for he thought that he might now cast off all dis- 
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guise, that he would certainly hold the ordination, end would 
exercise all othe: episcopal functions,in obedience to the Pope's 
directions, to whom all Chuiches in the would wero subject 
The archdeacon wrote again, requesting him to oidain only 
Latins, meanmg thereby not only Emopeans, but such 
natives also as had been educated by the Jesuits, Monozes 
replied that he would ordain both Latins and Syrians, for 
Ins business wag to destray that distinction and to hrmg all 
Christians into one communion But the archdeacon had not 
yet lost that spirit of decision and energy in which he had issued 
‘lus excommunication. He published thionghout the diocese 1 dericea 
two decrees; the first forbidding all Christians to receive deacon 
ordeis at the hands of the Archbishop of Goa, the second 
commanding all clergy and laity to hinder him fiom coming 
into their churches, and to absent themselves from his masses 
and sermons. He issued also a third deciee, addressed to 
the people of Diamper, in which they were ordered to jre- 
vent the aichbishop from holding an ordmation, or per- 
forming any other episcopal act 

Menezes had already preached twice, and had confirmed 
without much preparation a large number of persons, Whon Opposit on 
the decrees arrived, the people ammediately collected im ple of binm- 
crowds about his lodgings and 1aised a gicat clamour against 
lum, The chief cattanar of the town went to him, and in 
the name of his brethren desired him to depart and confim 
no more, obseiving that confirmation was for thom unne- 
cessary The archbishop took not the slightest notice of 
this protest, but, having mvited all the clergy to wait upon 
him, he began to struct them m the nature and necessity _ 
of confirmation, The opposition of the populace seems to 
have gone no farther than outcry For any moro positive 
efforts of reustance they probably lacked chiefly organization, 
There was not, it is likely, thal unanimity amongst them 
which there would have been at the commencement of the 
visitation. Many were favouiably impressed by the zoal 
and firmness of the archbishop it may be also by his pomp 
and splendour, which are never without their effect on the 
multitude Chowds and their clamour were by no means 
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able to daunt Menezes, or to tuin him from lus purpose 
We are not surprised, therefore, that he persisted Other 
opposition mdeed was offered, but it did not appear very 
formidable to him. The archdeacon, findmg that no re- 
monstrances of his could prevent the oidination, and seemg 
no othe: resource which was likely to be of more avail, > 
having the foresight also to perceive im this ordination & 
mortal blow to the liberties of his Church, applied himself 
to the Rajah of Cochin, in whose domimions Diamper was, 
entreating him to forbid 1b is 
Th was not difficult for the Rajah to see how greatly 
his power would Le weakened, if this device for the sub- 
jection of the Christians of S Thomas to the influence of 
the Poituguese should be successful; and he determined for 
once to act boldly. He sent a command to the governot 
of Diamper to stop the service if it was begun, and to 
threaten with his severe displeasure any of his subjects who 
should present themselves for ordination This was the 
signal for a great display of hostility on the part of the 
Naires of the district They declared that this archbishop ™, 
had nothing to do with the Chustiahs of their country, who 
were subject to the Rajah, and that they would Jail him and 
Ius followers af he attempted to enter the church One officer 
met Menezes and throatened him to his face He answered 
that “he had done nothing but what was according to the 
command of the great and only God, who made heaven and, 
earth, and without whose will no one could do lnm any harm.” 
Of the threats of these heathen soldiers he took no moe 
notice than he had taken of the clamour of the Chistian 
populace Ths attendants took precaution for his safety, 
but these he disregarded. No doubt ho knew that the 
Rajah would have bitter cause to repent any offence or 
violence which might be offered to him by these men; it may_ 
be that he rehed upon their consciousness of this, to pre- 
vent them from going beyond menace; but it 18 but a pitiful 
display of anti-Rcman spleen to deny.that he may have been 
supported by a conviction of the nghtness of his cause, and 
by a sincere trust m that God on whom he professed to lean 
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The ordination took 
é place, By assembl i 
dates in the church the event be i a en ange 
Sa ing before, and keeping them ty ght 
peiries ise the archbishop forestalled his opponents oh 
md defeated their measures for i i 
I prevention Thirty eight 
persons ieceived holy order, Before tl oie 
r 58 hay were ordained 
oid foie the Nestorian faith, professed the ereed of 
ne 2 a ae to the Pope, renounced for evar 
h @ Patiuarch, and promised never t 
in but those who were sent from Rome as 
&: 10 these men were who tly nf 
a us submitted to be or- 
oan ss Menezes and betiayed the independence of a 
a sa of their fathers—whether they were pupils of the 
voce ti ‘y Sy as they were persuaded to attach 
to Rome and its policy, we are not told. Ty 
hansen paar mes foot. The archbishop had sacued 
ce of ed auxiharies in his fi ' 
the riglee of the native Church. beige 
m the Dri ’ 
es pede s Ae have ers arrived at AtOmtmts 
Se ecaliadeh ns of the Rani of P 
ri bi remained until after Laster day, and ‘tata pi 
a soe Pal With his usual energy he enterad y sa 
aa he very day of his arrrval, Ie said mass nee 
— oe ee ames the edict of the achdoacon 
arrived or was distogarded By hi 
: ig 
Bie ebony perhaps also by the use of wens whit ee 
ae Bs oe he completely won the hearts of two of the 
abe er hristians of the place On Palm Sunday ho e ie 
OE a es mass with the assistance of a full choir tan 
neve he effect of the imposing ritual and uch music 
Se aires rie Christians ig variously reported 
‘ rts that ‘af they hked it ill b ; 
efore th r 
ae Laapiad euanelat whilst Gouvea tells ei 
sereind : he mo ‘vho were dissutisfied, the people ae 
Paneer ne tence things, however, which gave 
Y, though there we i 
on ; re some, it 
Were now roadyeto applaud whatever thc sisktidiog 
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did. The services which he and his priests conducted quite 
stopped the odinary services. He also took upon himself 
to forbid the accustomed offerings to the clergy. The custom 
was that at each of the great festivals every communicant 
should present a “fanam’” to theii cattanars, and these 
presents formed the chief source of the clerical revenues. 
Menezes gave this custom the haid and unjust name of 
simony, and upon that pretert forbade it Another grievance 
was the intioduction of private confession, of which these 
Christians had never head, 

The energetic proceedings of the archbishop drew foith 
an orde1 from the Rani, to quit her teimtories within three 
days under pam of death He did not however go. He 
wrote her a letter of mmgled defiance and expostulation ; 
but lest this should fail of persuading or imtimidating her, 
he secured to himself the good offices of he: prime minister 
and others by means of valuable presents. In the meantime 
he continued to conduct the daily services of Holy Week 
with-much pomp. The heathen magistrates favoured him, for 
he had been liberal to them. He had also conciliated by 
various ineans sevcral of the clergy and a great number of the 
people of Carturté. On Holy Thursday he had much elaborate 
ritual to exhibit to them He consecrated the holy oils He 
enclosed the host m a pix He washed the feet of the 
cattanais and kissed them . His party increased houily 
m numbers and enthusiasm,. .On Good Friday their 
admitation was further heightened by the ceremony of the 
adoration of the cross a ite to which they attached great 
importance, but which they had never geen so impressively 
performed. 

But the services of this holy day were somewhat rudely 
interrupted There came a ecattanar to church whom 
Menezes had excommunicated on account of opposition He 
jnought with him, from the archdeacon, a ban against all 
who should receive the sacrament at the hands of the arch- 
bishop. When Menezes saw him in the chureh, he sent him 
a message bidding him withdraw. The cattanar replied 

? Worth about 4a 
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aloud: “That he would not go out, for that he was none of 
his prelate.” The archbishop stopped the service and bade 
him approach. He scornfully refused, but was dragged for- 
ward by the cattanais of the Roman party, and forced down 
upon his knees before Menezes. They bade him beg tho 
archbishop’s pardon But he said that he would die befoia 
he would do that, o1 anything else wheroby he might seem 
to acknowledge his authoity The scene ended in a general 
disturbance, in the midst of which the offending cattanar 
was thrust out of the church, We see here two thmgs — 
the influence which Menezes had obtained over the minds 
of many both of priests and people; also the hot hatred of 
Rome and her aggressions, which still burnt in the heats of 
some to whom the liberties of their Church were dear. 

That night several cattanais abjured the Patriarch of Sever 
Babylon and gave themselves to the allegiance of Rome, jon Mene- 
Six of them set off the next morning to visit the archdeacon 
and attempt to win him over, 

On Fastav-eve Menezes held a second ordination. To Second 
Francisco Roz, who visited lnm on that day, he -thus ex- 
pressed his exultation : “He could not believe,” he said, “that 
he was in the same Carturtd, where, not many months ago, 
having a mind to say masg, he was forced to have the church- 
doors opened for him by the Queen’s regedor, and where, 
when he elevated the sacrament, the people all shut their 
“eyes that they might not see ib; and beat one of his scholars 

for having named the Pope im his Prayers; and, when he 
shewed them an rmage of Our Lady, aed out: ‘Away with 
that filthiness We aic Chustians, and fo. that reason do 
not adore idols or pagods’’” To us 26 appears that in all 
this the faith of these poor Indians had veen so far cor 
rupted. That Menezes could rejoice over this change was 
“the fault not so much of the man as of his cieed 
Easter-day was observed with a solemn prccession, in which Eostorday, 
the archbishop was conducted from one church to the other’, 


2 
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The heathen laid a plot to kill him during that procession, 
but he esca;ed. After the morning service, Menezes was 
invited to the Naiché, or feast of charity. He excused him- 
self on account of fatigue, but the bishop’s portion, consisting 
of a large cluster of figs with cakes of rice and honey, was 
afterwards sent to his lodgimgs 

Menezes In the evening he visited the sick, gave them sphitual 

ae counsel, and relieved their temporal wants. The people 
forthwith compared his charity and humility with what they 
knew of the conduct of thar own former bishops, much to~ 
the disadvantage of these It was perhaps intended that this 
contrast should be drawn They were not reminded that 
Menezes was wealthy, and had at command the resources of 
an abundant treasury; whereas their own bishops had been 
for the most part little 1icher than themselves, 

At Bolt Behold the archbishop next at Molandurté, where on his 
former visit he had been very kindly received Thuis time, 
however, 16 was not so, For their Rajah, who did not dare 
to oppose Menezes openly, had punished them by a double. 
tubuty for their kindness tu him, The achbishup uome- 
diately writes to the Portuguese commandant at Cochin 
to send the Rajah’s prime ministor to him The minister 
came, and his business was to avert the wiath of this great 
Portuguese magnate. When Menezes complamed, he apolo- 
gized When Menezes commanded, he obeyed. Upon his 
order, publicly given, the people were reconciled to thot 
aichbishop. The Naires alone had any independence left. 
They defied and threatened him 

Patter from At Molandmté Menezes received a letter from the aich- 

deacon, deacon, in which he was admonished to desist, assured that 
it was vain to hope fot compliance from the Christians, and 
warned of the anger of the native princes Some of his par 
tizans, when they heard this letter read, advised him to with-s 
thaw; others thought that he had been too lenient towards 
the aichdeacon, and urged him to proceed to extremities, 
To these he answored, that “Mecknéss and patience were 
virtues which the Son of God had taught them when om 
earth; and, that those who thought that he had not acted 
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rightly among the Christians should pray to God to inspire 

him with more wisdom and a better sprit, that he might be 

able henceforth to conduct himself in a manne more cot> 

tainly for the poople’s benefit*” 

At Diamper the archbishop had another iterview with Intaviow 

the Rajah’s pume mmister It was very stormy; with many Hea a 

violent accusations and complaints, much wrath and vche minister 

mence on the part of the Chistian, with many excuses and 

promises, much paticnce, and a little natuial defiance on the 
. part of the idolater. In the end tho minster assembled all 

the Christians of tho town, and bade them in the Rajah’s 

name obey the archbishop in all things The next day 

Menezes held a confirmation; afte: which he announced that 

he had deposed and excommunicated the archdeacon as a 
‘iebel against the Pope, and warned the people to have no 

more to do with him They apparently acquiesced 

Great was the perplexity of the archdeacon by this time Tho arch. 

One by one the churches were submitting to this foreign porploxaty, 

prelate. A large party among the clergy, including many of 

the younger and more eneigetic among them, had espoused 

his cause He lumself was deposed and excommunicated in 

thew eyes, He began to foresee that he must ether submit 

or be sent a prisoner to Europe; for oscape out of the Sorra 

was impossible, A Jetter from Menozes found him thus 

troubled, That letter ated him to appear before God’s judg- 
“ment seat to answer for the souls “now buining in hell 

through his rebellion.” Whether tho oichdeacon was torri- 

fied by this citation, or feared iather that he should have to 

stand upon earth before a less just and meraful tribunal, 

does not appear. He determmed to submit. 

One gleatn of independence lights up the scene, 

Menezes went to visit the Christians of Naramé, but Tndopend- 
found them all m arms at the landing place They told him Gitta 
to stay in his boat, for the church doois were shut, and there oases 
was no one there who would have anythmg to do with him, 

Tle sont for the hesthen governor, and bade him go atid 
-command thé Christians to recerve him, He promised, but 
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was unable to perform they had all hidden themselves So 
the archbishop was obliged to depart as he came This ex- 
ample of the men of Naramé, 1f 1t had occurred earlier, might 
have sayed the Christians fiom subjection. But it came too 
late, there weie few now that were disposed, and fewer still 
that would have dared to imitate 1t, among the Churches of 
Malabar. Even while the people of Naramé weie thus vin 

dicating their independence against Menezes, the archdeacon 
was preparing a letter of submission. He declared that “he 
was overcome by the power of truth, and was resolyed to 
submit himself to the Roman Church, entieating Ins Grace 
to pardon all the by past errois of an ignorant son’,” In 
reply, Menezes drew up and sent to the archdeacon ten Aiti- 
oles, which he required him to sign within twenty day’, or 
else not to come into lis presence. These Articles were 
hiiefly as follows :— 


I That he should abjure all the errois of Nestorius, and 
of all Ins followers, Diodorus and Theodouus, acknowledging 
them to be cursed heretics, that are buining im hell for their 
errors*, 

II, That he should confess that there was but one 
Chustian Law. 

III, hat he should subsmibe tho confession of farth 
which had been sent to him fiom Goa 

IV. That he should deliver all the books of the diocese, 
to be amended or burnt, 

VY, That he should swear obedience to the Pope, as 
S Peter’s successo. and Chnst’s Vicar upon earth, so that 
none can be saved out of his allegiance. 

VI That he shculd cwse the Patriarch of Babylon as 
a Nestorian heretic and schismatic, and Swear never to obey 
him, nor to have any communication with him. 

VII, That he should swear never to receive any bishop 


1 Geddes p. 94 . 
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in the Seria, unless sent thither by the Pops, and should 
promise to obey whomsoever he should send. 

VIIT. ‘Lhat in the meantame he should recognize the 
Archbishop Menezes as his true prelate 

IX, That he should assemble a Diocesan Synod io treat 
of such matters as the archbishop should thmk fit, and 
should piomise to be present himself. 

X That he should accompany the archbishop peace 
fully wherescever he went, without ony guards 


After a few days Menezes ieceived a lette: fiom the Hos tnt ont 
archdeacon, who wrote to say that, “Though he was ready a too 
to subscribe all the Articles which had been sent to him, it 
was not possible for him to wait upon his Chace within so 
short a time as he had fixed’ Thinkmg that this delay 
was due to the influence of the Rajah of Mangaté, in whose 
dominions George lived, Menezes sent a mess2nger to that 
prince to inform him that if he hindered the archdeacon 
trom being 1econciled to him, the King of Poitugal should 
know it. The Rajah answered, that the archdeacon mght 
do as he pleased, he had nevor thought of mte fering. 

Still the achdeacon did not come. So Menozes sent 
two Jesuits to let him know that “this was luis last admo-~ 
nition, and that if he did not come in cight days, he would 
infallibly depose lim, and put another im his place.” 

He waited for a reply at Cranganoie, There the Rajah Rajel of 
of Cochin visited him In the presence of some of there visite ite. 
noblos and servants the two held a conforence. The ach- 
bishop chaiged the Rajah and his officers with having neg- 
lected to influence the Christians in Ins favo, as-had been 
promised, Warm and loud grew the discourse The arch- 
bishop was very angry, and used violent and excited ges- 
tures The Rajah, on the whole, kept his temper well. 
Whether the anger of Menezes was real, or whether ho 
judged 16 necessary to assume its appemance in order the 
more to intimidate, the Rajah, 1s a question raised by the 
partiality of Ius biographer Gouvea, which it is of course 
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impossible for us to decide If it was simulated, it seems to 
have been very well done. In the end they parted with all 
appearance of fiendship, and the Rajah went away in in- 
creased dread of the archbishop, He wrote at once to 
George and to the Rajah of Mangatd, exhoiting the one to 
come, and the other to compel lim to come and submit, 

Poor perplexed George could put off his evil fate no 
longer. Ono fear he had greater than the fear of having to 
yield He could not bear the thought of bemg sent off un 
der a strong guaid to Goa, on his way to Portugal. Theie- 
fore he would not, if he could help it, go near Cranganore, 
which was a fortress of the Portuguese He wrote to the 
archbishop that ‘e would throw himself at his feet, af only 
he would meet him somewhere else Je was so far in- 
dulged The two met in the church at Vaipicotia. Casting 
himself at the feet of Menezes, the archdeacon exclaimed: 
“Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son. Ido humbly 
beg pardon for all my errors, which have been gieat',” 
The aichhishop ‘ised him from tha ground, and embraced 
him tenderly. All, he said, was forgotten God’s merey 
had been stronger than Satan’s mahce. He begged him at 
onee to complete his repentance by signing the Ten Articles 
and the Profession of Faith , 

I have not sc ‘upled to point out the faults of Menezes— 
lus violence, his ambition, his unfoithfulness to his word 
But is it utterly inconsistent with the recognition of these 
faults to suppose that in the heart of the archbishop at 
that moment thare was puye spirttual joy? Knowing how 
stangely mingled is humanity, who will presume to deny 
that there was there the gladness of one who has “turned 
a sinner from the error of his way’ ? We may doubs the 
reality of George’s convictions, we may see in his signing 
of the Articles and the Profession, an act of perjury,—we 
may feel that, if it was otherwise, he was not coming out 
of darkness into light, but out of twilight into deoper shades 
of twilight ;—but we may not deny that, over and above all 
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the merely human triumph of the archbishop, there was 
something mingling in his exultation which was not of earth 
but of heaven, 

The archdeacon declared that he was quite ready to 
do what was required of him; but that for the sake of the 
Chiistians of his communion, who wee but imperfectly 
instructed, it was better that he should make lus subsaip 
tion at present puvately, At the synod he would make 
it publicly. 

Soon afterwards, in the archbishop's lodgings, in hus 
presence and that of Francisco Roz, the dcluded or do- 
graded Geoigo knelt before a crucifix, and, laying his hand 
upon the missal, swore to the Ten Articles and the Pro- 
fession of Faith, Then, lest he should deny his act, he 
was constramed to put lis name to both, 

On the next morning an assembly of cattanats was held, rho no Synod 
in which Menezes announced his intention of calling aupon 
synod very shortly, To this they all agreed It was fur- 
ther decided, after some little opposition, that the synod 
should be called at Diamper, and should commence on tho 
third Sunday after Whitsuntide (June 20th). 

Tho interval was employed by the archh shop in com~ props 
posing, with the assistance of Francisco Roz, the decrees Hetwsos 
for the synod, and in strengthening his influcnce Ho en- 
gages the assistance and support of several heathen princes ; 
holds another ordination at Paru, whee he admits fifty 
candidates to holy orders; and secures the fayour of somo 
of the most influential among the procwators (or lay mom- 
bers of the synod) by the judicious distribution of valuable 
presents. 

The conquest upon which the Archbishop of Goa had Els work 
sot his heart was now virtually complete. I have nasrated plated 
somewhat circumstantially the steps of the process by which 
he achieved that conquest, because 1t is impossible to under- 
stand, without the knowledge of these details, how he wag 
able in the couise vf a few months to overturn tho liberties 
of this ancient Church, Now we are m a mote favourable 
position for the explaming of this phenomenon ‘We have 
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seen this man full of zeal for his work, convinced, we would 
fam hope, that the thing which he is domg is agreeable 
to God, endowed with moie than ordinary courage and per 
severance, a man of much personal influence and of many 
devices a host in himself 

We have seen such an one ente1 upon lis undeitaking 
with an unlimited supply of money, backed also by the 
political and milicary power of an European state. He has 
not scrupled to use any means which seemed likely to biing 
about the desired object, ha has threatened, he has pro- 
mised, he has bribed, he hag induced the temporal gover- 
nors of the Christians, by persuasion or intimidation, to use 
their influence for the furtherance of his designs; he has 
descended, lastly, to falsehood, to a breach of his signed and 
sealed agreement So he has triumphed. But bis triumph 
has been helped or hastened by the character of those with 
whom he had to deal At the outget, the selfish ambition 
or the cowaidice of thew prelates played into lis hands, 
Their own instability and that of thew clerical rulers, the 
lack of a fervent rehgious spirit to animate the whole body, 
their undue attachment to earthly possessions and advan- 
tages, the readiness of the ignorant to be dazzled by splen- 
dour and to give credit to confident pretensions, made them 
a somewhat easy prey to the proselytizing zeal of the mag- 
nificent visitor. Thus the Syrian Church in India was to 
be united to Rome But an union based upon the fears of 
the clergy, upon the credulity of the population, upon the 
sincere convictions of only a few, could not well be per- 
manent 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE USTABLISHMENT AND THE DECLINE OF ROMAN 
SUPRDMACY IN MALABAR. 

LirtLe now remains to be added in oider to complete our 

review of the dealings of the Portuguese with the Christians 


of 8, Thomas, The aynod was held at Diamper, as Menezes Dooes for 


had desired, and ended, as he had taken pains that it should anor by 
end, in the adhesion of the Indian Church to Rome. ‘The of ofc rt 
decrees which he had prepaed were first submitted to « 


committee of eight cattanars, assisted by four of the prin- 
cipal procurators; and, being approved by them afte: some 

slight alteations, were presented to the assembled clergy and 
people as with their authority. 


Tt 1s not necessary for my purpose to enter into the Tie 


history of the synod. The Portuguese biographer of Me-" 
nezes gives ug to understand that the Syrians weie not all 
perfectly satisfied with the scene in which they woo en- 
gaged; that there was secret discontent, that there were 
open murmurs; that there was premeditated intenuption. 
But the majority either were satisfied, or, to please Menezes, 
pretended to be, and even the malcontents and murmurets 
were too feeble and spiuitless to persist m thei: opposition 
In the end, all the hundred and fifty three cattanas, all 
the six hundred and sixty procuraters, signed the decrees, 
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The synod closed, according to Gouvea, with a miracle, A mhacle, 


“The procession with which the happy end of the proceed- 
ings was celebrated, was stopped by a heavy fall of 1ain, 
the sudden ccssation of which is attributed to the prayers 
of the victorious Jnelate' Pretences enough is Menozos 
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guilty of Let him be regarded as innocent of this As 
Mr Hough has shewn, the story may be assigned with great 
probability to the medulity of the populace or to the par- 
tiality of the histcrian 

The principal changes effected by the Synod of Diamper 
in the constitution, doctrme and ritual of the Malabar 
Church, may be here enumerated In the first place, all 
present made in their own name and im that of thew Ine 
then, and all other ecclesiastics were commanded to make, 
a profession of the Faith, as 1+ was thenceforth to be taught 
among thom According to this profession they received 
besides the Aquileian Creed, all apostolical and ecclesiags 
tical traditions, and aceepted the Church as the interpiet « 
of Scripture Thay acknowledged seven Sacraments, tt 
Real Corporeal Presence, Purgatory, the Invocation of Sai 
the Veneration of Relics, the peipetual Virginity of 
Lady, Indulgences, and the Supremacy of the Roman §. 
They took the oath of obedience to the Pope, fonder 
the heresy of Nestoius, acknowledged that there vat 
one law of Chnistianity, and renounced the Patriarch 
Babylon as one without the pale of salvation’. The errois 
in the Syriac Scriptures were to be amended; the Nestorian 
saints’ days were abolished, and those of Rome substituted 
for them; many Syrian books were condemned to the flames; 
and the breviaries and other service-books were to be purged 
of Nestorian and other errors The Syrians were placed 
under the protection of the Portuguese, and made subject 
to the authority of the Inquisition. A new form of baptism 
was provided, and regulations were made for the more 
strict observance of tlus sacrament Confirmation was in- 
troduced as a sacrament, and all pergons were commanded 
to reecive it The doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass was 
to be clearly expressed m the Syrian missals, and ordere 
were made concammg the manner of celebration. Penance 
and Extreme Unetion were to be used as sacraments, and 
the neglect of private confession was declared to be a mortal 
sin, O:dmation was declaied samamenial, and many whole- 
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some regulations were made as to the manner of lrfo and 
the mimstrations of the clorgy Celibacy was imposed upon 
them. Matiimony, also to be regarded as a sacrament, was 
_ Placed under new regulations, ‘Lhe dioc2se was divided into 
seventy-five parishes, each to have a vicai and as many 
assistant clergy as were neodful, Sundiy abuses and dis- 
giaceful neglects wore to bo reformed Ieathen customs 
were to be abolished Lastly, the Jeswts wore licensed to 
preach and acinimuister the sacraments throughout the dio- 
cege, with or without the permission of the parochial cleigy 
Doubtless the Chinch of Malabar, if it could qumetly Balmiea of 

have received and obeyed these decrees, would have been im fYuy 
some iespects benefited by the interference of the Romans 
and tho changes which thoy had brought about, A revival 
of the missionary spnit, a stricter moral discipline among 
the laity, and a higher standard of duty among the clorgy, 
might have been among tho results A closer intercowiso 
with tho Churches of the West would probably have been 
instrumental in producing greater enlightenment and a moro 
ardent zeal Some of the alterations made by the synod 
were undoubtedly for the bette: The casting out of Nes- 
torian error, the rebuilding of decayed churches, tho mlio~ 
duction of the parochial system, those wero unquestionably 
benefits, But, on the other hand, many of the acts of the 
synod opened the door only for corruptions and abusos, The 
merely speculative myror of Nestorius gave way to tho more 
practical criois of purgatoral doctime, of tho vonoration of 
images, of the intercession of saints, of the bodily presouce 
The quickening of zeal was rendered nugatory, by the addi- 
tion of novel ordinances through which xt might pour itself 
out im vain; by the presentation of new objects of adoration 
upon which the devotional fecling might be dissipated. And, 
ly making the Christians of the Sorra subject to the powor 
of the Inquisition, and the influence of the Jesuits, the synod 
sowed a seed, which might either spmg up in discontent, 
robollion, a second unsottling of faith, or clso (the Jesuils 
becoming such as ‘histoxy represents thom) might produce 
the bitter fruit of deadness, hypocrisy, disguised heathenism, 
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The Archbishop of Goa, however, may be supposed to 
have regarded Ins work with unmuingled complacency. He 
had completed the task which the Holy Father had set him, 
The Christians of Malabar were now members of the Roman 
Chuich. 

Duung the 1emeinder of his stay im the Seria he was 
fully occupied im instructing the cattanas in ther new 
faith, m issuig dispensations and in making reconcihation 
of those who had been excommunicate, All went well 
Wherever he ainved the people flocked to do him honour 
An ode, commemorative of the umon of the Churches and 
of his virtues, was 1ecited pubhely before him He reforms 
abuses and rebuilds churches. The people of Diamper ae 
re-baptized At Couambur, m the Mullde hills, he converts 
idolaters to the Cioss. Here and there a cattanar or other 
influential peison daies to oppose him, but, if the ban of the 
archbishop is followed by the sudden death of the presump 
tuous one, the people are ready to see therein a duect inter 
vention of Divine powei im behalf of the truth’ His comage 
is stall Counpicuous By Jus bold mvectives against then super- 
stitions he excites the deadly hostility of the Naires At 
Caramanté his interpreter, in terio. at their threats, takes 
to flight But Menezes goes on preaching to them. Nor 
does he preach in vain Even at Caramanté three of them, 
overcome by Jus persistence o1 petsuaded by lis arguments, 
embrace Cluistiamty He attempts also the conversion of 
the Rajah of Changauaté, who had zealously seconded him 
in his reform of Chuach affans at that place, and of tho Rajah 
of Cochin, but in both cases without success 

Before he loft the country, he saw thé orders of the synod 


1 Two or thice such mstauces are recorded dung this second visitation 
of the mochbishop and ars 1egaided by Gouven and oflies ne winacles, La 
Oroze suggests poison =I mention hié conjectme only to protest against at, 
Probably the two o1 three imstances have grown by the natural pooesa of 
exagge.ation ont of one in which the excommunicated person died soon 
afte: his excommunication. Such an event woultl be iegorded hy sonmble 
men mm ordinary times as a mere comerdence, but a& excited and enthusiashe 
multitude end a ciedulous and admuing biogiaphe: sught readily regard xt 
ng a muacle. 
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conceining the destruction of Syiian books canied out, At 
Angamald, where tho bishops had formeily resided, he found 
the greatest number fe burned all that ho could lay his 
hands upon Such a destruction of manuscripts, many of 
them very valuable for their antiquity, scems to us the act 
of a baibarian. We can only explam it by the mtonse desire 
of the archbishop to sever comploicly all the ties which 
bound this Church to its past. But we cannot help wishing 
that, if le must despuil the Indiars of thei treasures, he 
had at any 1ate committed them to the libraries of Emope 
for preservation, and not 1obbed Chiistendom and humamty 
of so valuable an wheritance In the course of this visita- 
tion he held also an ordination at Caturté. Among his 
last acta were the transforence of the seat of tho bishopiic tu 
Cranganore, and the appointment of the archdeacon, T'ran- 
cisco Roz, and the governor of the Jcsuits’ college, as a com- 
mission for the present government of tho dioceso. Ife 
persuaded the Syrians also to choose for themselves a bishop, 
who might be confirmed and conseciated by the Pope They 

“chose first Menozes lumself, and, when ho declined, their 
selection fell upon Fianeisco Roz. 

Bofore he left the Serza, signs of tho dissatisfaction which 4 A dae 9 
still smouldered 1m the breasts of som of the Synans showed ° 
themselves, In the church of Pallur thee of the prmeipal 
Chiistians, having assembled the congregation, enacted a 
drama, Tho porsonagos represented wore § Peta, S Thomas, 
and §. Cyriac, the patron stunt of the Church Botween tho 

+ former two a dispute arose, 8, Thomas accusing his nother 
Apostle of enticing his people from thei allegiance. 3. Cyriac 
was eglled in as umpiro, and gave hrs voice for S Thomas. 
This chama was repeated in many churches and soon became 
very popular; for with all their prelilection for pomp and 
state, and power, and for the person of Menczos, the peoplo 

‘sill clung to their ancient name and the indopondence of 
which 1t was the symbol Thoy wero frightened into quiet- 
ness, however, when. the archbishop professed his belief that 
the actors were possessed with the devil, and prevailed upon 
the archdeacon to have them formally oxo.cised, 
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If Menezes had remained m the Serra a few months 
longer, he might, by his personal influence, have sent to a 
long slumbe: all the aspirations of this people foi the re- 
covery of their ancient independence, he might have so 
rivetted their chains as to have secured as a perpetual pos- 
session the Chiich which he had added to Rome. But he 
was called away suddenly, to celebiate at Goa the obsaquics 
of Philip IT He was soon afterwards mado viceroy, and 
withm ® few years icturned to Europe, where he held the 
Inghest offices 1» Chuich and state, but died at length m 
disgrace His epitaph, as written by a Poituguese, may be 
read as follows “This illustrious prelate, had he never re- 
turned to Spain, had, in all probabihty, been made a saint 
before this time; where, through the difficulty there 1s im the 
managery of high posts, whether offered to him or procmed 
‘by solicitation, he lost all the glory he had acquired in the 
Indies, in the opinion of the world*,” 

The character of Menezes is of less importance to the 
prosent subject than his meastres It 1s difficult, howevor, 
to take leave of him withont same attempt to estimate 4 
That he was couiageous, persevering, thoroughly earnest in 
his work, the story which I have 1eviewed furnishes abundaut 
evidence. That in Ins proselytizing endeavours he had the 
glay of God and the good of man in view, cannot, m the 
presence of his own professions and the absence of all con- 
clusive evidence to the contialy, in charity be denied Thay 
lug sympathics were wedded to an erroneous orced and an 
intolerant system, that lis zeal and energy weie wasted 
upon an undertaking which history, no less than Pio- 
testantism, pronounces to have been useless or worse than 
useless, must be deploied; but the fact cannot bo used in 
prejudice of Ins mtegnity, That he was not averse to the 
employment of deceit m lus pohtical and ecclesiastical 
schemes is but too patent to the readeis of his history. In 

1 Manuel de Tama deve Portuguesa, Vol uit. quoted by M Godldes, p. 74 
5 It a8 sufficient to 1efer to the duphoity of thg archbishop with refe.ence 
to lug agreament with the Syiian cleigy (of which mention has beon matle) 


and to his deaoit about the 1epulse of the Poituguese at Cunahié, and about 
tho death of Pluhp If xolated by his biographer 
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this we must lament his obliquity of moual vision, but we 
must remember that he does not stand alone; that the 
doctrme that we may do evil that good may come, was once 
almost universally accepted, in practice, both by churchmen 
and statesmen, The learning of Menozes has beon assoricd 
by Gouvea and Du Halde’, It has been contovarlted by 
Protestant wiiters The chief grounds of controversy ais his 
alleged misuse of the woids fiom the 92nd Psalm, which wore 
continually on his hps “Bone patientes c1unt ut annunciont,” 
and Ins mistake about Diodo.us and Theodaus In tho 
former he simply adopted the 1endenng of the Septuagint 
and the Vulgate, considermg it unprofitable, no doubt, to 
coiect the latter fiom the ouginal In the latter case, it 1s 
not clear that he actually meant that Dicdo.us and Theo- 
dorus learnt their doctrines from the heresach of Byzantium, 
but simply that they held similar doctimes. With rogad 
to Theodorus he thus only gave expression to the judgmont 
of the Church, which, after his death, in the Council of 
Constantinople (553 A.D), condemned him as a Nestorian. 
The orthodoxy of Diodoras is unimpeachable. His name 
was associated with that of Nestorius on account of ther 
intimacy After all, 16 18 posmblo that tho learnmg of 
Menezes, like other parts of his chazacter, was more political 
than theological. Whethor m his lngh posts in Spain and 
Portugal he retained the same zeal and diligence and tho 
same religious fervour, which distinguished him im India, 
we cannot toll. It is possible that, liko many another man, 
he was corrupted by success. 
Tt is not my province to traco futher the history of tho 1o0l no of 


. + + the Po tit- 
Portuguese and Syrian Churches in India, The decline of giigng power 
a 


the Portuguese power in that land dates from the year 1600, is 
the year following that which witnessed the subjection of 
the Church of Malabar. That decline is oxpressly as- 
“signed by the historians to the violent and domineaamg 
pohoy which this nation had adopted towards the people 
of India, aid which, ip its ecclesiastical aspect, we havo wit- 
nessodl ‘Phe prophecy of the emperor of Persia was fulfilled, 

1 Lettres Edytantes, p. 17 
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who, when he heard that the kg of Portugal had not 
beheaded any of the Indian viceroys, remarked. “ If that is 
true, it is not possible that the Portuguese should hold the 
Indies long?” 

Within little more than fifty years after the departure of 


conduct of the Jesuits, shewed symptoms of revolt. A great 
number of them agreed to obey only their archdeacon, Tho 
mas, until they could obtam a prelate of their ancient Church 
from Babylon, Some Carmelite missionaiics, scnt by the 
Pope to reclaim them, succeeded with the utmost difficulty 
in preserving about half of the whole body in communion 
with Rome, The rest remamed hostile. They sent not 
only to the Nestorian patiuarch of Babylon, but also to 
the Jacobite patriarchs of Syria and Egypt, asking for a 
bishop How the first prelate who was sent to them was 
maityred by the Portuguese; how the resentment of the 
people against the Jesmts daily increased; how the Car 
melites laboured to retain the confidence of the Christians ; 
how these were split into many factions; how the power of 
the Portuguese declined and that of the Dutch grew upon 
that coast, how the latter at last expelled all European ecelo- 
siastics from the country, and how the ancient diocese of the 
Seira was divided under several bishops all this is a story 
full of interest to those who have watched the proceedings of 
Menezes in Malabar. But I hasten on to the begmning 
of the present century 

The archbishopric of Goa still existed. The prelate who 
held that office was titular metropolitan of India, and had 


converts of the Portuguese ‘The bishop of Cochin governed 
60,000 Chustians 

The ancient Church of Malabai was divided into tio 
Churches. The one, consisting of those who have adhered 
to the Roman iule, was the Romo Syrian Church, partly 
under the authority of the aichbishop of Cranganore, who 
governed 67,000 Christians, and partly under that of 

1 Geddes p 28, 
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the Carmelite vicar-apostolical of Verapoli, who govened 
120,000, cousisting of Latms, Romo Syrians and converts 
fiom heathenism' The Chiistians who did not acknowledge 
Roman rule numbered about 120,000 They were subject 
to a metian or bishop of their own, residing at Can- 


denad. They were Jacobites, and acknowledged the head- Oo st tn. 


lon at Cia 


ship of the Patriarch of Antioch But, at the time of which moa is- 


wo speak, thoir intercourse with tho Patriarch had been for 
many yeals interrupted, owing to the violenco of the Poitu- 
guese, the intrigues of Romish missionaries, and the poverty 
of the peaple themselves, Their bishops conscquently were 
people of the county, and succeeded one another by nomi- 
nation; each prelate, soon afte: his accession to office, nam- 
ing a coadjutor, “cum spe successions’ They wore under 
the rule of the Rajah of Travancore, at whose court a British 
resident was recerved ‘They were poo and politically de- 
pressed, and, whilst they cheiished the memory of better 
days, they attributed their present low condition to the inter- 
ference of the Portuguese, which had caused them to become 
more dependent upon their native piinces*, Learning, also, 
was in 9 low state among them, and thoy possassed but few 
copies of the Scriptures’, Their liturgy was that which was 
formeily used at Antioch ‘They had daily payers, used 
incense; thought little of proaching, but retamed a very 
primitive custom of personal benodiction at the close of the 


110 wich, 


service” ‘They hold the caidinal doctiines 0” tho Atone- thor doce 


ment by the sufferings and merits of Christ, of Regonoiation 
by the Holy Spirit, and of the Trmity m Unity, m aceond- 
ance with the terms of the Athanasian Cieed They dis- 
claimed the doctrines of Arius, Sabellins, Macedonius, Manos, 
Marcion, Juhan, Nestoiius, and the Chalecdonians®’, They 
were very pioud of then antiquity and thoi purity, and 
segarded the Rowan Chuch with inteuso hostility, alleging 


1 These numbois aio takon from Mi Hough who gives them on tho 
authority of the Abb6 Dubpia See Hough, 11. p 487. 
‘2 Hobe: Lotte, to Ma Wynn March 21, 1826 —Sao Jou nal. 
5 Toy’s Bichanan p. 20 4 Ib. p. QL 
5 Ib p a4 « o Ib. yp 27, 
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that it had departed fiom the faith, and that they’ never 
could unite with it, Some tiaces of the leaven of that 
Church, howevor, still lingered amongst them? 

The Romo Syrians ac descubed as having overlaid their 
punitive doctrmes and practices with a number of Roman 
superstitions. Thou chwches are filled with crosses, pictures 
of the sainis and of the Vugin. The people are very igno 
yant and are addicted to a multitude of rites. They have 
mingled heathenism also with ther religion, At Anghoor 
Di Buchanan saw a tower of Juggernaut, which, he says, 
was used in cclebiating the Christian festivals. In this 
they resembled th3 native Chnstians of the Jesuit mission 
im Mysore, whose piocessions m honour of the saints, by 
reason of the Hindoo pageantry with which they were celo- 
brated, “have been to mo,” says the Abbé Dubois, “at all 
times a subject of shame’,’ 

In whatever matters, however, these Romo-Syrians are 
degenerate, there still hves among them the missionary 
spmt In the year 1815 the vicaiiate of Verapol is de- 
smibed by Dubois as the only mission in which conveits 
were made, and there he says that they wore made at the 
rate of about 400 yearly, The causes which he assigns for 
these conversions, and the chaiacter which he gives of tho 
converts, are not very creditable to the spirituality of the 
mission, But we may hope that in neither instance does lis 
language apply to all the converts ; and we catch « gleam of 
light upon a somewhat cheerless picture, if we recognize this 
geal for the conversion of the heathen as the flicker of that 
flame which the achbishop Menezes, by example and pre- 
cept, kmdled in a cold Church 


1 Toys Bucharan p 80, 

2D. Mullons, Aliss ons in South India pp. 128, 129; Life of Bp 
Afiddletor pp 69 60 (ubliched by CG, K. 8) 

3 Researches, ed Foy p, 48, 4 Quoted by Hough, u p 498, 


CHAPTER IX, 
MODERN MISSIONS IN SOUTIHDRN INDIA 


In the previous Chapters I have reviowed the cfforts of guvject ct 
the Portuguese to Cluistiamzo or proselytize the natives of erase 
Southern India, fiom the time of ther anival in that land. 
to the end of the sixteenth century. It remains for us now 
to see what has been dono in the same dircction within the 
last fifty or sixty yeas, If wo r2strict om view to the 
southern extremity of tho Penmsula which has formed the 
scene of the chief part of the foregemg history, our present 
subject divides itself into thiee pails, These 1¢fer, 1espec- 
tively, to the modein missions of the Roman Church in that 
quarter, and to the Protestant missions in ‘Travancore, and 
in Tinnovelly, the two districts whore Protestant missions 
have most abuntlantly flourished 4 . 

Tt has been already mentioned that early in the present Doenyed 
century, the missions under the apostolic vicar of Verapoli, 2 Roma ats 
the head of the Romo Syiian Church, wee alono, among ts00" ens 
Roman misstons, distinguished by the conversion of the 
heathen At that time, however, tho ancient Roman mis- 
sions mn other paits of India woie sufforing from absolute 
neglect. The Portuguese clergy were busily engaged in 
taking possession of the vacant churches where once tho 
Jesuit missionaries had preached and sad mass In places 
more remote, the congregations of native Christians woie de- 
pendent upon tho mmustrations of priests so few that they 
could not visit all their flocks evon once mm a year’, Soon 


1 Kaye Isat of Chiesteantty m Indu, p, 469, 
2 Mullons Aliesions in S India, p 186, 
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after the year 1830, steps were inken to remedy this state 
of things. South India was divided anew into vicariates, and 
Jesuit priests were sont out to take charge of the various 
missions, They found, a Romanist writer tells us, that, 
though the congregations had been so neglected, they had 
not relapsed into heathenism. “Some mdeed had failed, 
and paganism or heresy had sung its song of triumph over 
the victims; others had ictained only the great truths of 
the Trmity and the Ineanation, while ignorance and its 
twin sister superstition had spread a veil over their eyes , 
but still the prodigious fact was revealed, that more than 
one million remained after half a century of utter abandon- 
ment, who still clung with mflextble constancy to the faith 
which had beer preached to thetr fathers, and still bowed 
the head with loving awe when the names of their departed 
apostles were named amongst them.” To the millon of 
Catholics montioned by this writer, he adds afterwards two 
hundred thousand attached to the schism of Goa, obeying, 
that is, the archbishop appomted by the crown of Portugal. 
These numbers appear, howeven, from the tables which he 
afterwards gives’, to refer to the state of the missions in the 
year 1857, more than twenty yeas after the revival of 
Roman evangelistic effort. In the year 1859 the same 
author states that the number of new converts in the pio- 
vince of Maduta was 2614, and in the vicariate of Verapoli 
“more than a thousand heathens are bemg baptized every 
yeat, besides many Nestorians and Protestants®’ If the 
number of Roman Christians increased at anything hke 
an equal rate during the twenty years of renewed activity, 
they must have amounted to considerably under a million 
at the time of the revival. 

However this may have been, it is gratifying to know 
that m the two vicariates of Verapols and Quilon, with which 
we me at present moro especially concerncd, during the 
decade 1850 to 1860, the conversions from heathenism num- 
bered more than 1200 yearly*, It igeno doubt true that 


1 Maishall Ch astian Mtseors, Vol 1. p 388, 
2 Vol 1 p, 885, 8 Vol. 1 p. 388 4 Ibid, 
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these people are converted to a lower form of Christianity Churnetor 
than we should wish them to posscss, that for the most part vets 
they 1emaim in ignoiance of the Bible, aro taught io rest 
unduly on confession and sacraments, that they retain the 
distinction of caste and other heathen customs*; yet that 

they are all elevated in some measme by thei: embracing 
Christianity, and that many among them are built up into 
fervent: and pure saints, I sce no tcason, fiom all that has 

been written about them, to doubt. [t is truo that Dr 
Mullens asserts, upon the authority of Protestant muission- 
ales, “declared over and over again,’ that they me " porfect 
heathen in everythmg but the name*’ But we aro to 
iemember that the expeience upon which such testimony is 
founded must, fiom the nature of the case, be very pmtial ; 

and we must sel against it the statements of the Roman 
nussionazies themselves, and the testimony of a few Pio- 
testants who have had opportunities of judging more favour- 

ably of these people? The mon who labour among the Of neater 
heathen in India now, seem to be, according to their measure, sio ries 
imitators of their great forerunner Francis Xavier. “They 

eat plainly, dress simply, and have fow luxmies at home. 
They travel much, are greatly exposed, hvo poorly, and toil 

hard. I havo head of a bishop hyvmg in a cave on fifty 
rupees a month, and devotedly allonding the sick when 
friends and ielatives had fled fiom fear,” Theo aro mis- 
sionaiies among them, accoidmg to the confession of tho 
same writer (who in geneial appears to speak with con- 
siderable animus against all that 1s Roman), who act from 

very high motives, and me full of affection fo the souls 

of the people’ We may not doubt, then, that the preaching 


1 Mullens, Mreszons a S India p 188. 2 Ib p, 189 

5 See Maishatl Vol. pp, 890—408, passim, oo much weight, howove1, 
muat not be attached to the numbor and respectability of tho witnesses cited 
by thig wiitel ‘Lhe testimony of some of them would bom a different com- 
plexion 1f quoted at full length and even as thoy arc quoted most of them 
bear witness to the numbers, discipline and altenticn tofoutwaid forms of 
the Roman converts 1atltor than to then spuituality of ife Tho.e aro a fow 
which aro really to the pomt. 

4 Mullons, p 189, 5 p 187, 
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of the Gospel by. the mouths of such men, in spite of the 
errors which still infect them system, and m spite of some 
laxity in the 1ecognition of heathen customs, is fruitful in 
the conversion of poor idolaters, and in the instruction and 
building up of disciples Among the Ingher classes they 
make scarcely any converts. Of the Brahmins a missionary 
wiites. “I fear not to call them whitened sepulchies, with 
some exceptions. Christianity makes among them but little 
progress’? Like Xavier and his successois in the sixteenth 
centmy, they devote considerable attention to education. 
Among the seminaries which they have established m dif 
ferent parts, for the instruction of Chiistian boys and the 
traming of native priests, I may mention, as enteing into 
out present field of view, two at Verapoh, one at Quilon, and 
one at Mangalore 

T ttun now to the Protestant missions to the Shanais 
and otheis, in Tinnevelly and m South Travancore The 
Shanats are a tmbe of Tartar aborigmes, who occupy a great 
portion of the southern extremity of India. In the eastern 
half they extend fiom Madura to Cape Comorin, and from 
Cape Comonin they have advanced about thirty miles north- 
ward, throughout the whole breadth of Tiavancoie, In 
Tinnevelly, or Pandy (as some of the natives call it), they 
form about half of the whole population, which numbers 
about 800,000, and in South Travancore they are reckoned 
at 100,000. They are a subject caste, and live by had 
lahour upon the produce of the palm-troe, and such other 
fiuits as the ground of a somewhat barren region will afford, 
They are m general very poor and ignorant, and their i¢- 
lgion, hke that of other aborigmes, is devil worship, Thoy 
are descuibed as very degiaded in their moral character. 
“Among them there exist open, habitual, and shameless 
lymg; vice and mmorality of all degrees, fawning to the 
great; oppression of the poor, total disregard of truth and 
honour; no kindness towaids the brute creation, and no 


A * : 
compassion towaids their fellow-men’.”. 


1 Tathet Bertiand of Madma (1889) quoted by Maishall, Vol. x. p 891 
2 Mullens, p 09 
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It is stated, however, to their hcnour, that, though they 
possess ample maternal in the palm juico for making in- 
toxicatmg spirit, they are not m the least a diunken 1ace*, 

The Paiavars of the Fishery Coast, among whom Xavier 
labomed, and who still cheiush his memory and practise 
devoutly the rites which he taught them, seem to bolong, 
if not to the same tribe with the Shanars, to at least a 
kindred tbe In many vespects they are alike, The Sha- 
nas, like the Puavars, are poor, ovicast, and ignorant, like 
them also they readily respond to the preaching of tho 
gospel, “they are easy to win, but had to raise?” Some oo menos 
efforts were made among these people towards the close miso 
of the last century by the mussionaiics connected with the 
Society for Promotmg Christian Knowledge. During the 
early years of the present century, however, tho work lan- 
guished; and it is only within the last thirty years that 1 
has been prosecuted at all points with any considcable 
vigour or success. It 1s now tha most presperous scone of Its prose u 
: . : 0 uit on 
oyangelistic labours in India, It1s occupied by the agents 
of three English Soaeties—that for the Piopagation of the 
Gospel, the Church Missionary, and the London Missionny 
Societies The agents of tho first aro stationed im the North 
eastern part of Tinnovelly, of the second in the South and 
West, and of the third in South Travancore, Tn tho year 
1868, the first of these Societics had soven stations in the 
district, with fom teon mssionanics and two hundred and fifty- 
seven catechists, Thou convorts numbered twelve thousand 
seven hundied and fowteen, of whom two thousand two hun- 
dred ond forty-nine were communicants, There wore, bosidos, 
six thousand seven hundred and nmeteen unbaptized por- 
sons under Christian instruction, During tho yem, thee 
hundied and twenty then adults, and six hundiod and two 
infants, wee received into the Church by baptism’ About 
the same time, the Church Missionary Society had fourteen 
stations, with ten European and thirty-one native clorgymen, 


1 Mullon? p 96 
3 Mullons, Zen Years Miss Labo uw in India, 
3S P @ Report for year 1868 
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and six hundred and seventeen lay teachers, of whom six 
hundred and thirteen were natives. The baptized converts 
numbered thirty eght thousand seven hundied and fifty- 
eight, of whom five thousand eight hundred and sty five 
weie communicants The baptisms dumg twelve months 
weie two hundred and seventy two adult, and eleven 
hundred and nine infant}, In the year 1862 the London 
Missionary Society had eight Tinglish missionaries, and a 
hundred and eighty nine catechists The number of native 
Christians was twenty two thousand six hundred and eighty- 
eight, of whom twelve hundred and eighty-four weie com- 
municants Up to that time we are told that m South 
Travancore twenty thousand devil images bad been de- 
stroyed, and two Roman churches had been made over to 
Protestant missionaiies*, 
Taking then these missions of the three Societies toge- 

ther, we have, as the result of English evangelistic effort 
among the heathen of the southern extremity of India, a 
body of about seventy-five thousand Christians, with a staff 
of native clergy and teachers numbering upwards of eleven 
hundred, 

Chnracterot But we have seen already, in the case of the early Roman 

ea missions, that it 1s unsafe to take numbers only as a test of 
success, The question arises, are these converts of the English 
missions nominal or real Chustians? The answer no doubt 
must be that the majority of them are veiy imperfect indeed 
in thei religious attainments, somo of them but heathen 
unde: a now name; but that there are many among thom 
whose Chnistianity is fervent and enhghtened, in whose 
heaits, as their lives bear witness, the fea: and the loye of 
God have taken deep root, 

Tostimony Let us hear what the missionaries and otheis have to 

Hounaies” say about this Dr Caldwell, the Propagation Society s 
missionmy at Edeyengoody, quoted by Dr Mullens’, says 


2G, af, 8, Report for the yem ending March 81, 1860 

% Mullens Missorsin S Tdia p 110 I rogidh that I have been unable 
to obtam moie accent mformation epncernmg the wo1k of this Society, 

3 Yen Years’ Miss Labour in India p. 98, 
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“The character of the converts is not quite satisfactory in 
Chnistian knowledge or piety But there aro good hopes of 
stability, They submit to strict moral discypline, and to 
contmued demands on their libeabty Pioty and knowledge 
seem likely to improve There has been a maiked improve- 
ment within the last fom yeas.” “There ae few maks 
of spintual hfe among the majouty of catechists, school 

masters and people. Wo can 1aicly rely upon their perfect 
truthfulness, Still there has beon mich improvement of 
late.” The same missionary, n preaching at Palamcottah 
(October 21st, 1866), said. “I admit that the native Chiis- 
tians who are to be regarded as earnest, consistent Chuistians, 
form only a small mmority of the whole numba‘t” Dr Biown, 
in his History of the Propagation of Christianity, says of 
the converts of Tinnevelly, that most of them could not bo 
deemed Christians, and but a small proportion of them were 
baptized’, 

It is not denied then that only a very few converts out A mh out 
of the numbers mentioned above ate really penetrated with tans 
the spirit of Cluistiauity, But, ou the othe: hand, there ae 
some, who may even be counted by thousands in the whole 
of the distaict undei review, who a13 devout and consistent, 
The Rev, J. I’ Kearns, Propagation Socictys missionmy at 
Puthamputhur, wites: “1 know that among ow native 
Christians there ae, alas too many whose hyes could not 
be held up to anyone as worthy cf imilation; but I also 
know that, despite the poisoned atmosphoic m which thoy 
live, despite trials and difficultics of which the Lnglish 
Christian is ignorant; dospito tho evil influenco and ex- 
amples which beset them on every side; thee ac many 
endeavouring to lead Cluistian lives, availing themselves of 
every means of grace, travelling on foot to receive the sacia- 
ments, ten, twenty, and thuty mils” “Many of them,” 
writes Dr Mullens, “hve most consistent lives and adoin tho 
Gospel*.” Testimony to the same effect may be found m 


2 Musmon Dield, Vel. xu p 242, 4 Vol m p. 8465, 
& Tb Vol xm p 107. 
4 Missions in S, India p, 114. 
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every missionary repoit from the distiict. But we are not 
entirely dependent upon the impressions of the missionaries 
We may apply to these converts our Saviour’s own test: 
“By their fimts ye shall know them.” The Shanars are 
poor, as I havo said; yet the churches of Tinnevelly and 
South Thavancore, of which they form the piincipal part, are 
very liberal in their support of Church work, In the year 
1866, the congregatious planted by the Nociety for the Pio- 
pagation of the Gospel began to maintain, m part, their 
own native clergy, and though fears weie entertained of the 
success of the measure on account of its novelty, those fears, 
even in the fist year of its tual, were proved to be ground- 
less, In 1868, besides the funds raised for this purpose, 
the Chiistians of these stations contributed 5150 rupees 
towards an Endowment Fund for the district?, The same 
system 1s at woik m the stations of the Church Missionary 
Society, and the results are even more satisfactory The 
contributions increase in amount yearly® The whole amount 
contributed in Timnevelly by the native Christians durmg 
the four years 1853 to 1862 was 28,000 rupees* Nor is 
that sme sign of a living Church, the active missionary 
spirit, wanting among these Chnstians ‘Their contributions 
come in fieely not only fo. the support of then own clergy, 
but for the supply of ‘teachers and books for their heathen 
neighboms And, m the actual work of meaching to the 
idolaters, the native clagy and catcchists take then full 
shaie® 


Behold onco more, then, the result of the modern mis * 


sions in Tinneyelly and South Travanene, We have, besides 
many hundieds of Christians who have gone to their rest, 
a body of seventy five thousand or more, who have renounced 
heathenism and are living 1m the profession of Christianity 
under the direction of Chistian pastors, Many of them ac 
but very indifferent Christians, but, as a body, they will 


1 Mission Tteld, Vol x1. p 105, °S8.P G Report 1963. 
3G M S. Report March, 1869 © 

4 Mullens Ten Years’ Rass, Labour wm India p 110 

& Mission Fuld, p 16, 
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bear comparison with the baptized mhabitants of any large 
parish in England’. Wo have a picportion of those—how 
gicat or how small 1s ieally known io God only~who have 
a true appreciation of the benefits of the Gospel and a sincere 
love for Chiist TEvon if we could ascertam the number of 
these, I question whethe1 1t would be quite fan to measuic 
the usefulness of thesc missions solely by it Yor of the 
thousands of baptized converts who would then be left ont 
of our consideration, sucly some are the better fo ther 
change of religion; are making progress perhaps towards 
ligher knowledge and a puiei life, ave, at any rato, feed 
from some degiading supeistitions an] some of the horuble 
ciuelties of heathemsm Among them may be no doubt 
aire pretenders, who for some tompoial advantage have 
assumed the mask of Chustianity, but of tho rest, whose 
piety and consistency aie not satisfactory 10 their icacheis, 
what shall we say? Swely we may hold 1 as certain that, 
if they know anything at all of the love of Christ for thom, 
they must be the happuet, the bette, for worshippmg Him 
yather than a demon; and surely wo may hope that, though 
to many of them their natural vices and infirmatios still 
cling, and are brought into greater prominence by their 
profession of Chiistianity, they may yet become, under careful 
teachmg and the operation of Divine grace, 11pe and devout 
Christians 

Nor is this all Tho work is still going on I think wo continu 
may say that a new and comploter work is beginning. pats 

Considerable progress is 1eported fom year to yea in 
actual convorsion Besides the renunciation of heathenism 
by individuals, instances are reported of wholo villages, in 
which there had been but a few converts, dosing religious 
instruction, and turnmg then dévil-tomples mto houses of 
Christian piayei*, Ohecks there ae and diawbacks, Thus, 
in the year 1868, Di Caldwell, aftcr .epoiting considerable 
progress in other places, wiites of the Edeyengoody distact 
“The year has beep marked by cbullitions of immouality,’ 


2 Seo Di Caldwoll’s Semon, Mession Tield, x11, 242 
20, M S Report, 1869, pp 136, 148, 
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And the Rev. 8. G. Coyle, of Ramnad, says: “ Five villages, 
entered last year on the list as containing catechumens, aie 
this year removed from the list owing to the unsatisfactory 
conduct of the pcople’” But fiom all the accounts which 
come to us, it appears that even in numbers the Church of 
Christ m Southern India 1s rapidly advancing, whilst at the 
same time considerable piogress is being made 1n consolida 
tion and in the edification of souls 

Nor may we limit the effects of Christian work in India 
to the number of those who actually renounce idolatry and 
are baptized From all parts of that land there comes home 
to us now the report of the breaking down of old behefs 
and systems, and the waking up of the intelligence of the 
people to the recognition of their need of a puier religion. 
The Society called the “Brahma Samaj’ 1s but one out of 
the many outgrowths of this movement of the native mind, 
And tiaces of this changed attitude of Hindoo thought to 
wards Christiamty are found, as in othe: places, so in this 
southern distaict of which I write Still, as in the days of 
Xavier, the higher castes hold aloof from Christiamity, thongh 
instances are not now altogethor unknown of the conversion 
even of Brahmans, The Church Missionary Repoit of 1869 
contains the account of one very interesting case of the kind 
at Palamcotiah. But, though genorally standing afar off, 
and repelled perhaps by the very success of the Gospel among 
the lower castes, they ae not uninfluenced Some mission- 
mies tell us that many are 1eally convinced of the truth of 
Christianity and the folly of ther own rehgious system, but, 
from prajudice and the power of caste, refuse to make an 
open profession Dr Caldwell, in 1862, arranged the hea- 
then population of Tmnevelly under three classes. These 
wore, first, those who had lost all faith im Hinduism, “out still 
clung to its rites fiom custom or social prejudices, secondly, 
those who knew nothmg of Christianity and were contented 
in their hcathenism; and, tlurdly, those who were jealous of 
Cluistianity. The first class, he assures us, is numerous, espe~ 
cally among the higher yanks. Mr Kearns, in his repot for 

1 Muston reld Oot. 1868, pp. 286 287. 
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1866, after remarking that there are no signs of the heathen, 
as a body, or even in very luge numbors, embiacing Chiis- 
tianity, proceeds: “They have, nevorthelese, undergone a 
great change, At the commencement of our work thoy 
would scaicely hsten to us; now they will gladly hea us, and 
with courtesy too, and many of them havo a considerable 
kmowledge of Scriptwe The Ifmdu mmd is undeigomg a 
great change,” The Rey, Jesudasen John, native clergyman 
at Kadachapuram, tells us that ‘ Prejudices ae weakening 
among the heathen, and many acknowledge the supenoity 
of the Gospel” Again, “Tt is quite evident that the people 
in genazal have very little reverence foi their own religious 
systems, their creeds, and the customs of their fo1cfathers 
In my conversation with a learned heathen about nmo 
months ago, he told me that their gods wee without 
power, and their religion composed of men*’ 

Though, m itself, this weakening of old beliefs and re~ Vatucottnis 
moving of old restraints, might perhaps be a subject of 
regret, yet, if we regaid it as an onwad step towards the 
1eception by the people of India of a moie enlightened faith, 
and a Inghe: and a purer law of moral and social duty, 
and a more cheerful and fiee-heated woiship, we cannot but 
rejoice that Enghsh Christianity and English education® 
have been able to bring about such a result. é 

Passing now northward in Travancore let us see what Protestant 
has been done in moden times among the Syuan Chiis- anon tho 
tiang, either by way of stirring up a mote vigoi dus life among, 
“them, or of assimilating them to other Chuichas, 

Within the present century the Roman Church has con- 
fined her inteiference to the private mtrigues of eccles- 
astics, having had no power m their country to back her 


} Mission Field, Vol. x1 p. 108, 

1 M, S. Repo t 1869, p 189. 

§ The mention of education affords au opportunity for recording the large 
use which is made by our two Ohurch Sooietios of this means for reaching 
and influonemg the people ¢ of India In the distuol of which I am speaking 
the Piapagation Somety hag 185 schools foi the instanchon of native ohildion 
with an average allondance of 8285, and tho Church Mismonmy SBoiety has 
816, with an average attendance of 9459, 
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pretensions by foice, as in former times. England being now 
supfaeme upon those shores, peaceful rulers hke the vicar- 
apostolic of Verapoh may clam her protection, but the 
doings of another Menezes are no longer possible. As for 
England’s own Church, she and the civil government may 
share between them the reproach rather of neglect than of 
undue interference, Haily in the present century, however, 
some interest began to be shewn in the condition of this 
ancient Church Within a few months it was visited on a 
mission of inquiry by Dr Kerr, sent from Madras by Loid 
William Bentinck, and by Dr Buchanan, sent fiom Calcutta 
by Lord Wellesley. One of their chief objects was to ascer- 
tain how far it was possible to bung about an union between 
the Syuans and the Church of England, though there was no 
desire 01 1ntention to effect such an union at the expense of 
the independence of the Chustians of S Thomas Dr Bu 
chanan obtained from them a number of manuserrpts of the 
Scriptures in Syriac, promsmg to send them in ietun a 
hundredfold in print. The metran or bishop, Dionysius, was 
zeady to meet the advances of the English clergy towards 
union, and willingly permitted the circulation of the Senp 
tures among his people. At the same tame the British 
resident in Travancore, Colonel Macauley, interested him- 


self in the state of the Chutch, and, by his influence 


with tho Réni, brought about a gieat improvement in the 
political and social condition of the people. Ehs suc- 
cessor, Colonel Munro, further engaged in ondeavouis to 
promote their spnitual icvival, Be found serious dissen- 
sions among them, which he endeavoured to heal. He asta- 
bhshed a college for them at Cottayam, which was liberally 
endowed by the Réni with gifts of land and money. Ie 
intended it éhuefly for the education of the olergy, but his 
design embraced also the instruction of the youth of the 
district, the multiplication of copies of the Scriptures, and 
their translation into Malay alim, the vernacular language, 
Tie was futher desirous that an Enghsh cleigyman should 
come jo the help of the Syrians, and, accordingly, the 
Church Missionary Society sent out, Mr Norton, who 1eached 
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Cochin in May, 1816, and took up his residence at Allepie. 

Thus the modern mission of the Enghsh Church among 

the Christians and heathen of North Travancore had us 
beginning. In the autumn of the same yew the metian Visit of Bp 
and lus coadjutor, Mar Philoxenus, received Bishop Mia.“ 
dleton at Cottayam, and cainestly desited lim to send 

them supphes of the Syriac Scriptures, declamg that a 
greater blessing could not he emferrad upon thei Chiich 

There were already two hundred students assembled m the 
college The Englhsh missionary had been well 1eceived by 

the Syrians, and the metian had granted him permission 

to pieach in their chwches, as soon as he should have 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of the language. The Bishop 

of Calcutta, however, advised him to use this privilege very 
cautiously, for fear of sowing fresh dissensions’ 

In 1819 there were three missionaries at woile about Uxtew uw 
Cottayam, who reported that no fewer than fifty thousand #% 
Chustians were accessible to them, and “expressed 1 as 
their purpose unitedly to keep up the most close and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Syman bishop and his catta- 
nais, with a view to elevate and establish thoir 1chigious 
views, and thus ultimately elevate the people at large*” 

They joined the college and endeavoured 10 improve its orga- 
nization and efficiency. 

Ih the year 1821 Bishop Middloton visited the Syrian 8 pee 
Church a second time. Ilo sot his faco against any altora- diet} 
tions brought about im this ancient community by foreign 
intervention to the yeopady of its dependence and disiime 
tive character. Ife had an imterview with the metian, and 
inquired carefully into the work of the English missionaues, 

“He was satisfied,” we aie told, “that their object was 
the same as Ins own to furmsh the Syzan Church with 
every assistance in their power towards tho 1cformation of 
erroneous doctrines and practices and tho tiainmg up of 
a well instructed clergy, that it might worthy occupy an 


. 


1 Life of Bp Middleton (Christian Knowledge Soc ), p. 66% 
© Mullons, Missions in 8. India p. 127. 
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important imdependent position as the Church of Travan 
core, and become a centro of light to the heathen around 
att 

In the meantime progiess was being made Tinee semi- 
navies and a great number of parochial schools were esta 
bhshed under the imfluence of the Duglish resident and 
missionaies Books were piepared in the Malay alm 
language The New Testament was translated. A print- 
mg press was set up at Cottayam New stations were esta- 
blished More missionaries enterer the field The matian 
and his clergy were well disposed towaids the mission. 
When they had discovered the gioundlessness of their fitst 
suspicions that these new Christians might be either Roman 
ists in disguisc, or as aggressive as Romanists; when they 
had peiceived that no assault was to be made upon ther 
hberties, but that only a revival of spuitual religion was 
aimed at, they had expressed their assent and their readi 
ness to assist in the work Perhaps they were somew! ' 
influenced by the improvement in their secular and polit 
concetns, which the English proved themselves able to effect 
At any iate they cordially accepted the help which the 
English gave them. The metian lived m the college at, 
Cottayam and took part m its management Nothing was 
done by the nnssionaries in his diocese without his consent. 
Priests, students scholars, all connected with the mission, 
were subject to his ecclesiastical authority?’ 

In the year 1826 tis good fcchng towads the English 
still continned. In that year, as we loarn fiom the letters 
of Bishop Heber, rival metrans claimed the allegiance of 
the Malay-alim Church The Christians had been hymg 
contentedly, under then Bishop Philoxenus and his coad- 
jutor and intended successor’, Dionysius, both mon of high 
character; when suddenly thoie anived fiom Syiia two 
Jacobite monks, Athanasius and Abraham, whom the Patzi- 
meh of Antioch had sent out as bishop and aichdeacon, 


10K § Life of Bp Middleton§ p 103 
® Mullens Misvors in 8. India p. 12), 
* Scanboye Ch. vit 
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The Bishop of Calcutta chanced to meet them at Bombay, 
and treated them couteously, aud admitted them to com- 
munion in the Church He sent duections, however, to the 
Enghsh missionaries at Allepe and Cottayam to interfere 
in no way in the disputes which were likely to arso 
When these two new ecclesiastics reached the country, 1n~ 
mediately a very furnace of controversy was kindled, Thoy 
behaved with extreme violence, excommunicated Philoxenus | 
and Dionysms, annulled the ordeis which they had con- 
feired, dissolved the maniages which had been contiacted 
under their sanction It must have been very difficult for 
the Enghsh nussionazies to ,emain entirely noutral in these 
disputes, smce the digmitar es, who were thus threatened 
with deposition, had always been then fiends We may 
doubt, indeed, whether they were able to follow m all thmgs 
the directions of thew bishop However, if thoy 1emamcd 
neutral, the civil government did not The Rém and the 
Resident both issued o1ders to Athanasius and Ins colleague, 
to leave the country, and even while the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, having been invited by the Syrians to act as umpire 
in the dispute, was taking measures fo. the assembling of 
a diocesan synod, news came to lim that thoy had de- 
puted’, The futher efforts of this good prelate to heal 
the divisions of the Synan Chyich weie cut short by his 
death. 

Such was apparently the cordial feeliig of the laity and rterup 
countiy born clergy of the ancient Church towards Augli- bi Soo ng 
canism, as displayed duimg tho life of Fishop Tebe: But 
this good undeistanding- did not long continue ‘Tho ma~ 
Jouity of the Sytians clung tenaciously to thei: old arors 
and practices The missionaiies discovered that thoy had 
no recognized authority in the affans of the Chineh, that 
thei mfluence over the mass of the people d=panded ypon 
the goodwill of the metian, and that some of the clergy 
were hostile to them, looking upon them as innovators in 
doctrine and ritual.. In time a new metian mose who re~ 
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guded them with no fiendly eyes All his influence was 
thiown mto the opposite scale. He was “irrehgious,” or his 
religion was not according to iheir method, He went back 
m many things to the old corrupt practices which hig im~ 
mediate predecessors had laid aside. He taught, even in 
the college, doctiines directly opposed to those which the 
English taught So it was proved that, at present at any 
iate, the two Churches could not work together. The cold- 
ness or jealousy of the Syrians, the disappointment, perhaps 
resentment, cf the English, continued and ‘increased, until, 
in the year 1837, the Bishop of Caleutta cisconnected the 
Church Missionary Society from the Syrian Church. “The 
missionaries left the college; then assistants left the Syrian 
body, thew converts did the same; and the whole drew off 
from the decayed Church, exactly as converts in Bengal and 
Tinnevelly separate themselves from the heathen” 

Thus an independent English imssion was set up in the 
midst of the Syriang This mission is now in a flourishing 
condition, having spread 21ts opaatious throughout Cochin 
and Noth Thavancore There are ten stations, with eight 
European and fourteen native clergy, and a hundred and 
ninety mno lay teachas It numbers twelve thousand 
seven hundred and thirty two Christians, of whom three 
thousand one hundied and, seventy-four are communicants 
During the y2ar ending with March 1869; there were six 
hundred and thirty mno adult, and four hundred and ninety- 
two infant baptisms, the adult inciease including a body of 
two himdred ieathen slaves, who mm one distriel embraced 
Christianity Besides the college at Cottayam, which is 
under the chage of English clagy, there ale upwaids of 
a hundred and twenty schools and seminaries in the district, 
in which Synan and heathen childien receive education, 
The evangelistic work is carried on both among Syrians and 
heathen, Scveral cases have ocourred in which ligh Brah 
mins, Naus, md Sudras have come forward to profess 
Christ*, There is a very interesting. sub mission to the 
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wild lull-race of Araans, who dwell in the jungles on the 
slope of the Ghauts, which has been attended with gieat 
success. 

As regaids the Syrian Church, the most valuable part Itsinf ince 
of the work of the mission 1s its induect mfluenco, in rasing at 
the spirtual tone, and purifying the doc.rmes of the cabta- 
nais and deacons, At Cottayam College theie is a class of 
deacons belonging to the ancient Church, who study Syriac, 
Church History, the Thirty-nmo Articles, and the Bible 
As an instance of the influence thus cxeited, the missionary 
at Thallawaddie tells us of a puest of the Synan Chueh, 
who, having been educated at Cottayam, “1s prepared to 
support the reformation of his Church to the fullest oxtent, 
consistent with its distinct existence Ie has discontinued 
the invocation of saints, prayes for the dead, and amicu- 
lar confession He uses the vulgar tongue m the church 
services, celebrates matrimony on week days, and adminis- 
ters the elements in both kinds*.” In this way, and by the 
circulation of the Sciiptures, much may be done, and much, 
though perhaps at present unseen, 1s being done, to elevate 
and purify the Chuich of 8 Thomas, The dange: lies m tho 
direction of undue attompts at prosolytizm on the pat of 
our missionaies If they will acmomber that thar chief and 
most pressing work 14 among the heathen, that, in dealng 
with the Syrians, their object should ba, not so much to 
bring them over to our communion as to enlighten and 
spirituahze them, and s0 make them instrwnonis fo the 
purging of ther own Chuich, they will surely avoid many 
petils and scandals, and have a more reasonable hopo of 
success, The unhappy condition of ths Church, which for 
many years has been rent by the disputes of rival claimants 
for the bishopric, and which, in many rospects, has departed 
fiom primitive purity of doctrine and of life, calls for deep 
sympathy and compassion from us, for continued and cainest 
intercession, for hearty endeavours, not t> increase its divi- 
sions, not to drain its small remaining strength, but to help 


« 
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in building up its farth and vigour, that, under God's bless- 
ing, we may be made mstrumental im restoring it to the 
peace and hope which it enjoyed before the. long train of 
evils, Nestorian error, heathon corruptions, papal interfer- 
ence, ecclesiastical ambition, Jacobite supineness, ignorance, 
neglect, began to do their deadly work upon it 


CHAPTER X 


CONCLUSION. 


Tu attempt of the Potuguese Church to unite to itself the Adtompts 
Church of Malabar was attended with completo success, but ihe Syr a1 


huroh of 


the union which was brought about was of bucf duration The Maly 


attempt of the English missionaies to bring about an union Os rohes 
between that Church and our own, undertaken in a bettor fl 
spirit, and camied on by more Christian methods, has ended, 
so far as direct results may be reckoned, in faile, It has not 
hithe1to appeared to be the will of God that that Chueh 
should part with 1ts independence and distinct existence, Is 
not this one of the lessons by which Chustendom may learn ttoronce. 
that though outward unity is doubtless to bo desired, it is 

not needful for the Christiamzing of the world? 'Theie is 

an inner unity, consisting in tho holding of the one Faith, 

the worship of the one Fathor, the dopendonce upon the ono 
Mediator, tho sharing in the one Baptism, which may subsist 

among Christians in the midst of much diveisity of tradition, 

of government, of opinion, of uiual; and which, warmed 

and quickened by the grace of charity, may secure for the 

Church and her work in the world all ot mors than all tho 
advantages, which we promise to owselves fiom tho com- 
bination of systenis and polities. This is, apparently, by in To, anton 
God's help, within our 1each; the othor seems likoly to1emain Tusieed 
for many ages the dream of visionaies Fcr the exercise 

and manifostation of this mmor spirit of union, the scenes of 
missionary labour afford the best opportunity And, among 

those scenes, those who know India well give 1 the pre- 
eminence, “In no part of the world, I believe,” writes Sir 

Bartle Frere, “would it be possible to realize so fully the 
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brotherhood of all who bea the name of Christ!” Shall 
we not then strive, with carnest prayer and watchfulness, to 
present to the sight of the heathen m that land the proofs 
of this oneness of faith and of desire; in our dealings with 
foreign Chinches, the Roman, the Poituguese, the Syrian , 
in our dealings with the Christians of other names in Eng 
land, who go foith thither as the messengers of the Gospel 
of Cod’s love, and in our relations among ourselves, as a 
Church acting by means of two great missionary arms, dis- 
tinct in their operations, but not rivals? 

The Church of Malabar possesses a name venerable for 
its antiquity a name and traditions valuable for the protest 
which they contain against the attempt to centralize Chus- 
tiamty by makmg all Churches dependent upon one see. 
Why should we wish that name to bo swallowed up in 
another ; or those traditions to be overlaid by the traditions 
of a different age and a different climate? That ancient 
name is sullied by heresy, decay, superstition, The fire, 
once kindled on the shores of India by S. Thomas or some 
other primitive preachers, lived for many years only as a 
few smouldering embers upon a hearth almost cold, Once 
or twice the spark was well nigh quenched. But never, we 
may well believe, has the spiait of Christianity ceased entirely 
to dwell m that Church, and to animate, though not with 
very vigorous life perhaps, some of 1ts membois And now 
at length we, who boast a purer creed and a surer confidence, 
who thank God that wo belong to a branch of the Church 
Catholic which is blessed with an open Bible and with 
abundant means and gifis of grace, and which 1s not utterly 
inattentive to the wants and claims of brother humanitytin 
all parts of the wold, we, I say, have been biought by the 
good providence of God mto contact with this ancient and 
decayed Church, and have been at length stirred up to take 
an interest mm her ‘yelfaie, What are then our duties with 
reference to her? A branch of the Church of Christ, the1e- 
fore knit to us by the closest of ties, ancient, therefoie 
claming our venoration; temporally depressed, spuitually 

1 Zhe Ohwich and the Age, p. 877. 
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beclouded, therefore needing our intorfeence and our help; 

how 1s she to be treated? Clearly it 1s not for us to add to Our duties 

he: troubles and difficultaes by any attempt to thrust our then 

theories and traditions into the working of hor constitution ; 

uot to suffer this to be done, unless it be done fiecly and 

voluntarily by the Church heiself, By no means is it our Not ton ake 

duty, nor is it our disposition as a Church, to attempt to jet toon 

force our ecclesiastical systom upon the Syrians, to the sacri- 

fice of ther mdependence This attempt we have once scen 

made, and we have watched tho disastious offects. If the 

Church which made it had been pure in doctrme and pumi- 

tive in 1itual, the effects would scmcely have been less 

disastrous upon the subdued Church, If there had been no 

poisonous shade of medieval dogmas to corrupt the Iife and 

vigour of the souls upon whuch it fell, there would still have 

been the smart of an enforced submission, the shame of lost 

hbeities, the resentment agamst foreign interfeience, sparks 

of discontent which would have blazed ont one day in revolt 

and schism, What then? Shall we seek an outward alliance Not at pro. 
sent toanalt 

on equal teims with these Chiistians? Shall we at once montward 

admit them to the full Pp ivilega of communion in all gpritual 

things, and demand from them in return the same privilege 

for ourselves? If it might be so, it 1s a thing which scems 

greatly to be desired ; but, without somo sacrifice of prmeiple 

on one sido ot on the other, the complete realization of this 

project seems yet impossible. What thon? Shall wa, per- Not ta pro- 

caving their abuses and corruptions, endeavour to win over ae 

the people of this Church to our own communion; and so 

drain off her most vigorous hfe into a shannol which shall 

be separate from the course of her ancimt sticam, and sot 

up in the Serra a new schism of Anglo-Synans, o1, in the 

end, blot out the annent name fiom the wap of Christendom, 

and make the Chuch of S Thomas a Chureh of history 

only? I venture to think that this 1s not the line which 

God has marked out for us, though m such an attempt there 

mught be some piobalulity of partial success What then ? Nos toneg« 

Shall we ignore and altogethe: neglect these Syrian Chris- 

tians, and, whilst we piay and labour for tho enlightenment 
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of the heathen, suffer them to remain depressed and ignorant, 
without an effort to raise and teach them? Not so, either; 
lest we be found with Cain asking, “Am I my brothei’s 
keeper?” No. We must regard them ; we must help them 
Whulst we continue our effoits to alleviate their earthly 
distresses, counting them as of the household of God, we 
must persevere also in our endeavoms to enlighten and 
purify their faith, We have done much for them already. 
We have given them the Word of God in their own language, 
we have given them seminaiies and schools, we have sent 
to labour in ther neighbourhood devoted missionaries In 
the continuance, in the extension of these gifts, les at pre 
sent our duty to them, Let the Synan Christian read, by 
the bounty of his English brother, the charter of his salvation 
in Iis own native tongue Let his children, by the same 
bounty, obtain that instruction, secular and religious, which, 
without it, they could not obtain. Let Ins future pastor$ 
and teachers be introduced, by the same bounty, to the 
learning and piety of the Church of the West. Let him see, 
pictuied before him in the missions of his English brethren, 
the quietness and peace and strength of true Christianity. 
Let him learn from them the plain and simple story of the 
love of God mamfest in the flesh Let him witness there 
the power of the Cioss to cham and melt the stubborn and 
stony hearts of men. If he be a taue lover of Ins Saviour, 
he will probably desire to see in lus own Church the same 
simpheity of doctrine and of ordimance, the same dopen- 
dence upon the pme and plam Gospel; he will probably 
long to cast away his corruptions, which he finds to be 
opposed to this surplicity; he will learn to address Ing 
prayers to One only Intercessor, and to trust m Iiim more, 
and in the ordinances of men less, But if he seek, without 
the most cogent reason, to leave the Church of his fathers 
and to join himself to those who have taught him the truth, 
let him be reminded that his duty is to 1emamn, so long as 1s 
possible, at the post where God has placed him, that salva- 
tion is not confined to any one branch of the Chuich visiblo, 
but that, wherever the Son of God is, there is life; let him 
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be admonished that no man is without his influence for good 
if he chooses to use it, that, be he cattanar, deacon, or lay~ 
man, he may do something for the purifymg and clevating 
of Ins Church, and that that something he may probably do 
Detter by renaming in it than by leaving xt. Let him still 
be welcome to instruction and advice, let lim be admitted 
to all privileges in om Chueh which he may desire, and in 
which he can share without forfeiting thoso of his own. 
Doubtless there will be cases where this zomse would bo : 
impracticable , cases in which the awakened soul can find no 
yest and no satisfaction m the cold rites and dead forms of 
jus own Church, and must pass over o1 peush, Lot extreme 
caution be used in the acceptance of such proselytes. ‘They 
will become fewer, the more the doctrine and ritual of the 
Syrian Church are enlightened and mhabited by a hving 
faith Thus may we hope to be the means of punufying 
without weakening, of reforming without destioying, this 
ancient community; and some day we may be able to with- 
drasy, and leave it to assert its tine position as the Chureh 
of Chust in Malabar, committing to its hands ow interest in, 
the sp.ritual condition of the Mahomotans and heathen of 
that countiy, So shall we have accomplished, by God’s 
grace, a woithy work, for higher and nobler and moe en- 
during than tho Roman archbishop of Coa cither achievod 
or desired, 
Such aro the thoughts suggested by a ieview of the 
facta treated of in this Lssay, so far ag they iofer to tho 
history and present condition of tho Syrian Church of 
Malabar When, leaving this branch of the subject, we Mistons to 
turn our eyes upon that chapter out of the history of mis- sa ie 
sions to the heathen which 1 here presented, there 1s one 
circumstance which at once arrests our attertion, It is the Contanaé o- 
great difterence between the number of converts reportod to mmbors of 


have been made'unde: the mission of Francia Xavier, and dou Revi” 
the numbers which are now reported even from the most tno tarp anes 
successful scenes gf evangelistic labour, It has been mon- ; 
tioned above , that that gieat missionmy is said to havo 
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baptized ten thousand idolaters in a month, and that, after 
nine years, his converts m one district only were reckoned 
at five hundred thousand. Without quoting again the num- 
bers, which I have given m the last chapter as the result 
of missionary effcit i a much more extensive district, by 
many mote labomeis, during many more years, it is at once 
evident that there 1s a very remaikable incongruity between 
these tvo phases of missionary enterprise. The Romamist 
will, of course, attribute the difference to the 1mmense supe- 
naity of his own Chuich as the only depository of tiuth, 
and to the peculiar self-denial and energy of the men whom 
she has employed. He will point, in confirmation of his 
view, to the similarly lange numbers which, m Madura and 
in other parts of India and of the world, have obeyed the 
fnst preaching of the Gospel by mussionaries of his com- 
munion Gladly would I leave the controversy untouched, 
and record only my joy and thankfulness that the Roman 
Church has been made the means of brmging so many 
ignoiant heathen out of their idolatry. But when the 
matter, thus regarded, is made an argument tor the truth 
and catholicity of Rome to the exclusion of all other 
Churches, 1t is impossible to pass it by without comment, 
Ht is as painful to every Christian heaat of every communion 
as it can he to ths most devout Romanist, to think of, and 
to call attention to, the other side of the picttwe, which is 
left out of this argument altogether , to repeat, aftor Dubois 
and others, the story of the failure and the disappointment, 
which have in many cases formed the after-taste of that 
cup whose first taste has been so sweet to tho piopagandists 
of that communion, It is painful to declare, ‘after M Hébat, | 
governo: of Pondicherry, that the conveits of the Jesuits 
were “of scandalous life, lazy, superstitious, and almost 
universally given to thieving’;” to recall to mind the 
conduct of the converts in Tanjoro, who, in the persecution 
of the year 1701, so says Father Noubert, flocked to the 
pagodas to renounce Ohristiantty*®,—Lo ahink of the sxty 


1 Quoted by Mackay Jes its’ Missions in India, 
2 Mémoues Historiq ws, 1 40, 
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thousand Roman Christians of Mysore, who in 1784 aposta- 
tized under the threats of Tippoo Sultant Painful is xt, 
above all, to us who have followed with love and admization 
the steps of the saintly Xavier, to 1eflect that he also left 
India disappointed and discomaged Yet these things must 
not be forgotten when we estimate the argument roferied 
to. Nor must we forget that, though the Roman mission- 
aries are busy now, though they are self denying, active, 
and persevering, though they diaw their converts not only 
from among the heathen, but also from the ignorant and 
debased of Christian nations, they 1eckon their convoits, 
just as Protestant missionmies do, not by ten thousand a 
month for a smgle missionary, but by the thousand o two 
thousand a year im a whole vicariate We may then, I 
think, safely take leave of this contioversy. I doubt not 
that earnest and faithful missionaries of every Church, who 
teach the fundamental doctimes of Christianity, will be 
instrumental m some measme, under God’s providence, in 
bringing the souls of men out of the darkness and igno.ance 
and cruelty of heathemsm. 

The conwast between Xavier's five hundred thousand in Cumos of 
nine yeas, and the seventy five thousand of Protestant oe 
missionaries after half a contury of labour, sull remams to 
be accounted for. Something, I think, must be allowed 
for the exaggeration of historians and partizang, somothing tynggoa- 
also must be allowed for the ease with which baptism could Pretty tn 
under his ministry be obtained We must remember also Sapien” 
that the Pmavais had already been converted to nommoal tho rma 
Ohiistianity, by the deliverance from oppression which the piel to” 
Portuguese aims had wrought for them, before Xavier ap- is 
peared among them; and that in Tiavancoia, the scene of he peaplo 


: toe of 
iene thousand baptisms per month, his influence over tho coicnon by 
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ople dated from the time when he delivered them, by his ania from, 


decision and bravery, from the imoad of their predatory 
neighbours In this manner, the numbers of convorsions oF 4 wide ait. 
baptisms, which attest the succogs of his direct missionary mie 
work, are considertbly reduced But enough remains, after 
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all reasonable deductions, to satisfy us that, beyond most 
other mussionaries, if not beyond all other missionaries, to 
the heathen since the eaily ages of the Church, his work 
was crowned with the conversion to Christianity of a great 
number of idolaters 

Dlements And, if we inquire into the causes of his success, I think 

Xaver sere we shall find those that I shall mention to be among them. 

gid rae His work lay, for the most pait, away from the oidinary 

Distanco xesorts of Ewopeans The heathen, therefore, to whom he 

fio 1 Dwo : 

Tea ts preached, had not m general seen Christianity dishonomed 
and demed by the evil hives of those who professed to be 
governed by its hcly precepts Xavier felt the importance 
of this First he set himself to reform the Portuguese, and 
then he went and preached to the heathen at a distance fiom 
them Thus he had an advantage over modern missionaries 
in India. Everywhere throughout that land Europeans are 
now scattered Portuguese, Dutch, French, Danes, English, 
And the English, who are most widely planted among them, 
have not been one whit behind then neighbows in shewing 
to the nawves how uuei, unmozal, and degiaded a professing 
Chiistian can be Throughout India 1t is now known that 
all Christians are not good, that very many Christians are 
exceedingly bad, And here, ag all missionaries combine to 
testify, as our own experience at home assures us that it 
must be, is one gieat strong barrier to the progress of Chiis- 
tianity among thom, That Xaviers career was compara 
tively unimpeded by such a baniey may account fo. a part 
of his extiaordinary success, 

THis own But, looking at the man himself, we see in his own 

© 1 16stness, 

simpathy, characte: some of t1¢ elemenis of that success. Harnestness, 
coulage, perseverance, are qualities which in almost every 
undertaking cannot fail to reap their reward In him these 
were foun deep and strong His ready sympathy and love 
for lus fellow-men was undoubtedly, under God, the cause of 
many conversions Nothing was more plain to those among 
whom «he laboured than the fact that this man, who had 
come from Europe to convert them, loved them as his bro- 
thers or his children; that for thew bodily comfort, but 
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especially for their spiritual life, he was scady to watch and 
labour and endure even to die In thew sickness he was 
at their bedside to tend and comfort them, he shared m 
thei: poverty and distress, bore theiy sorrows.with them ; 
when they were driven fiom their homes, he followed them 
and brought them back. He shewed himself thew friend in 
the giving of gifts, more substantial than words more real, 
to thei untutored imagination at fist, than docirmes and 
sacraments, and so he won their hearts to himself that he 
might afterwards win them to his Saviom. 

Nor must we forget that he was pree ninently a man of His ow, 
prayer. Knowing his dependence upon Divine help, he ness 
sought that help earnestly and constantly. His prayes 
were perhaps mingled with supeistitions; his intercessors 
were perhaps more than wero needful, but he prayed, and 
the God who heareth prayer heard him and helped him, If 
we believe, ag we ‘must if we attend to the declaration of 
Christ, “Whosoever hath, to him shall bo given,’ that 
God's spiritual blessings are bestowed more abundantly upon 
those who me more earnest and persistent in using and 
soek.ng them; thon we cannot doubt that tho great power 
of God was with Xavier in lus preaching, his teaching, his 
example, his influence. Of the miracles which aro attii- 
buted to him, I wish to say no more than that which I hayo 
already said. But I believe that by him, and by evay 
earnest and faithful mmister of God’s word and sacra~ 
ments who has continucd instant m prayer, has been exerted 
a more wonderful power than that which heals the sick 
bodies and raises the dead bodies of men—the power by 
which dead souls ae quickened into new spiritual lite, and 
that thus 1s fulfilled the gracious promise of the Divine 
Master, “Greater works than these shall yo do, because 
I go unto my Father” 

In these things then wo find the oxplanation of Xavier's row wis- 


alonai og 
success. It may be questioned whether, among moro recent equal to 
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missionaries, there have arisen many who, in mental ‘gifts, ae 
personal influence, earnestness, courage, prayerfulnoss, wn- 
selfishness, love, have been fully equal to him. ‘That there 
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have been some who in one or other of these particulais 
have equalled, perhaps surpassed lim, I make no doubt; 
but there probably have been few who, in the combined 
possession of all the qualities which go to make a true 
missionary, have been second Xavieis Certain ib is that, 
if there have keen such, they have not in general possessed 
the other advantages which fell to lis lot, that they did 
not labour among a people alieady predisposed towards 
Christianity, that they were not suppoited by the weight 
and authority of a powerful nation, for England has ever 
been backward to throw her political influence into the 
scale with the Gospel, and that they have had to contend 
against a stiong and well grounded preyudice against the 
Gospel and its professors, based upon the careless, godless, 
abandoned hves of European settlers and officials, 

If ever this favourable combination of men and encun 
stances occur again, let us have sufficient farth in God and 
in the power of the Gospel to believe that missionary effoits 
will be attended with an equal or gieater measure of suc- 
cess, And I think that cvents are tending in that direction 
England is becoming mote geneally known in India as a 
Chnistian power A high authouty has told us that the royal 
proclamation of 1858 has been of considerable use in this 1¢- 
spect’, The words of that proclamation are habitually quoted 
by the natives now, as embodying the great fandamental puin- 
ciple of our iule in India as oxpressing the detoimmmation 
of the English Goyeinment to allow on the one hand com- 
plete liberty of opinion, but on the other hand to encowage 
the extension of that Christianity which is her best gift to 
the nations, Surely the tame will soon be past, when the 
nativos of India may be able to 1egard the mussionary as 
despised of his own countiymen, and to fmd encomagement 
for their peisistence in idolatry m the thought that the 
Enghsh Government prefers then remaining in heathenism., 
England does 10¢, and surely never will, imitate the Por- 
tuguese, in using tho sword, the prison, and the rack, for 


1 Sir B Tiewe Lhe Chinch and the Age, p 871. 
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the purpose of spreading Chnistianity m India, but, if the 
motal influence of her Goveimment be exeicised upon the 
ught side, the effect wpon the native mind will be fa 
greater, and thus, one of the conditions, under which the 
eaihest European missionaiies achieved thei wouderful suc- 
cess, will be more than restored 

Nov does it continue doubtful that that other hindiance Tglish ox- 
of vuch I have spoken, which consists in the immo.al and aes 
abandoned hives of many of the Enghsh in India, will be, 
not indecd entuely removed, but goatly dimmushed Whilst 
on the one hand the native mind, enlightened by education, 
rendered more familiar by Christian preaching and the dif- 
fusion of Christian writings with the systcm of the Gospel, 
is learning to distinguish between profession and 1eahty, 
between the power of Chmistianity upon the life, and the 
language of Christianity on the hps, on the other hand 1 1s 
reported that the tone of society in India 1s rising, following 
what has been on the whole the xpward tendency of Tn- 
glish monals-during the past halfcontury, that civil and 
mihtary stations no longe: present to the eyes of the won 
dering idolater the degraded and corrupt spectacle which 
they formally presented And thus the advantago, which 
Xavier gaincd by labouiing far away from those sinks of 
Lmopean vice and profligacy, which were as yet only known 
to thew more immediate neighbours, will again be on the 
side of the Christian missionary. When he is surrounded 
by socicties of Enghsh gentlemon, whose moral tono 1s at any 
rate not lower than that of the heathen ainong whom they 
live, when the land is governed and judged by ‘sahibs’ 
who do not curse thei servants with execiations horible 
to hear, and violently ill use them for a triffing fault, who do 
not live in open distegard of all moral and rehgious laws; 
he will not be met so fiequently with the allegation that 
Christians are little better than devils 

Nor will a piedisposition towards Chnstianity be alto- Propmation 
gethe: wanting, Thore will be one which will form a more “ee 
sold ground work for the labours of missionary builders 
than that which Xavier found among the Paravars, Such 
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a pieparation of the natave mind 18 undoubtedly now going 
on, and m this scme, who know India well, 1ecognize the 
most yaluable result which has yet appeaied of our influence 
as a Chnistian nation upon the people of that land Among 
Hindus and Mahometans, as well as among the more ignorant 
sects of devil worshippers, old notions and prejudices are 
giving way, old creeds and systems are breaking up, The 
Brahmin, leaving his traditional deities, searches the Christian 
Scriptures to find fo. himself a new rehgion The Maho- 
metan, hearing what Chistian teachets have to say, tuins 
again to Ins Koran, and to the Old Testament prophecies 
which he also receives, and finds there, in the new hght 
which is breaking in upon him, truths and difficulties which 
he had never perceived before The Saban oi Fetisher, 
taught in missionary schools to 1ead and think, leans to 
scorn the fens and superstitions of his fellows, twns with 
relief fiom the dark and hateful objects of his forme: wor 
ship to think about the God of hght and benevolence, of 
whom he hears the Chnstian speak And here, in the eager 
seeking after enhghtenment of the awakened Brahmin, in 
his restless flitting fiom one half truth to another, in the 
eclectic deism which has sprung up and passed through 
manifold phases within the last few years, among whose 
latest utterances is found this confession of guiltiness and 
the need of an Intercessor, “O Loid. I am a vile sinner; 
Iam not worthy to approach the Father',” and which has 
now advanced so far as to regard the life and character of 
Christ with the utmost enthusiasm and reverence, without, 
however, confessin x His divinity*, m the moyeasing difficul- 
ties of the Mahometan in Ins attempt to reconcile his own 
religion with 1eason and the voices of the ancient prophets; 
and in the half-untutored ciavings and aspirations of the 
unenlightened outcasts; in all these the Church of Christ 
may see her oppoi tunity, may recognize & surel preparation 


7 Tamil Piaye. Book, published by the‘ Veda Samajom,” quoted in tho 
Mrssion Feld, x1 p. 108. 
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for an intelligent and vital 1eception of Christianity, though 
it may be that it will necd more skilful handling, than that 
upon which Xavier had to wouk, 

Thus, as it seems to me, 1s a condition of things glowing qioun 1s 
up im India, under the good providence of God by means of fence 
Enghsh civilization, education, and religion, m which the 
missionary may enter upon Ins work as upon a field mipo 
for the harvest And when with this is found combined that 
fitness for the work which has been seen in Xavier, we may 
be confident that God will grant, not pethaps greater inciease 
in numbers to His Church visible, but an incoming of many 
earnest souls into the invisible communion of Chast loving 
saints, such as has never been known since the t'mes of the 
apostles I do not say, indeed, that Xavier as he was would snitavto 
be the typical missionary for these days, but that we must quired” 
have men as suited for the work which awaits them, as he 
was for his work. Missionay efforts are nct now to be 
carried on, even in South India, among the lower classes of 
the people only, among Paravais and Shanars ; but the Chris- 
tian messenger must be preparcd to cany his message to the 
Kshatrya’ and the Biahmin, whoso readiness for the Word 
is attested not only by the spmtual restlessness of many, but 
also by the conversion of a few. And for this end thao 
must be men of a moio onhghtened crocd, of a moro elastic 
ecclesiastical system, of broader sympathies in doctrine But, 
otherwise, lot us have men hkeminded with Xavier, men 
of keen and subtle intellect, as he was, to deal with the 
awakened intelligence of the more thoughtful classes , and, 
to deal with all classes, mon of an intense human sympathy, 
men of love and helpfulness, men of courage, self demal, 
persistency, above all, men of prayer—and we fear not for 
the result 

Such men will take advantage of the lessons which may 
be read in the lives of all ea.nest missionaries, and among 
those, of Xavier. Thom his personal character and its effect Lessons to 
upon his work they may learn, fiom his self devotion and Tone 
unwearying effort, fiom his measures too for the edification of © 
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lus converts AJl Chiistian ministers, indeed, whethor they 
labour among the haathen or among Christians, may study 
with profit such traccs of his methods and habits of dealing 
with himself and others as have come down to us. With 
reference to the private life of the Chiistian, let us 1ead the 
rules which he gave 1o Juan Bravo, who was by hiin 1cceived + 
into the Society of Jesus. Fnst, In the moining meditate 
on some mystery of the Loid, pray for half an hom. Then 
1enew your yows of poverty, chastity and obedience, Second, 
After dime: iesume your moining’s piayer and reflection 
for halfan hour, Thnd, In the evening exercise careful 
self-examination with prayer for forgiveness, ‘fourth, On 
the monow recall this self-cxammation ‘Think upon your 
sins of the previons day and ask for God’s mace. Fifth, 
Labow continually to overcome selfishness, passion and 
pude*, 

With reference to the labowis of the Chistian pastor, let 
us remember how it was said of lum “ Though he was over 
forming new designs as if he was to live beyond an age, yet 
he labouied as if he had not a day to live?’ Has method of 
dealing with the people among whom he mmuistered may 
supply us with an useful hint or two “Towards the con- 
cubmanans (ab Goa) he acted as om Saviou towards the 
harlots. The deeper they wee plunged in vice, the more 
tenderly did he seem to use them*®” IIis advice to those 
whom he sent to the heathen or placed over congregations 
of converts was always, to begm by leamng tho language 
and studying the habits and feelmgs of the people, and 
to do all that they could do ughtly to gain their love, to 
deal gently with the faults of new converts, 1ememboring 
that they were but just emancipated from the Londago of 
ignoiance and idolatry’ All must agree in the wisdom of 
this counsel, yet all would not agice as to tho extent to 
which some of the principles are to be carried im practice. 
One of the greatest difficulties with missionaries in India 
has always been in connection with the efaultiness of thar 
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new converts, and their disposition to carry with them into 
Christianity the customs and prejudices of ther heathon 
state. The question, How far may this be allowed with- 
out coriupting Christianity ? how far, fo. example, may tho, 
distinctions of caste be tolerated m the Christian Chueh, 
or can they be tolerated at all? has been anxiously debated 
among Indian missionaries ‘To those who can bring to bear 
upon 16 actual expeuence of the waking of yaious schomes 
of toleration oy prohibition its decision must be left, Yet 1 
does seem that preyudices so deeply 100ted cannot, without 
injumy, be toin up in a day, and that vicious habits, so strong 
as some of those which distmguish the natives of India, can 
only be overcome by much patient effort on the part of both 
teacher and disciple 

The infportance of studymg not cnly the languages and Tinpot ang 
manneis of the people, as Xavier advised, but also thor M kat 
religious and philosophical systems, has received lately some bali 
attontion from those who are interested in Indian missions, 
and must attract still more attention, tho more tho efforts 
of missionaries are directed to tle better educated classes of 
Hmdus In a very interesting paper, read betore tho Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, im Bombay, Docombai 27, 
1866, the Honomable Mr Gibbs dwells with emphasis on 
this matter’, Having pointed out what he consides the 
comparative failure of missions, and the unfitness of somo of 
the missionanes to cope with the native intellect, he wges 
the great necessity of special traning for all who are to be 8 oil 


employed im this woik, that traming bemg directly adaptad ees ‘ar 
to the particular nature of the work to be unde taken, and ™& 

the charactoristics of the people among whom it is to bo 

carried on, This training 1s to consist, first, in tho study of 

the languages, literature, and philosophy of the Iindu, Mus- 

sulman, and Parsi; afterwaids, of them manneis, customs, 

and feelmgs, and, lastly, in the practice of preaching and 
disputation, Particularly should the attention of the fulmo 


* 
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missionary be dnected to those pomts of contact and agree- 
ment which subsist between his own Divine religion and tho 
systoms whose disciples he isto convert, so that he may go 
among them not altogethor as an ahen and an enemy, but as 
S Paul went among the philosophers at Athens; that he 
may claim spuitual and intellectual kinshyp with the Hindu, 
who acknowledges a supreme Spit, a Trmity and an Incai- 
nation, with the Mahometan, who believes in God, in the 
Old Testament writers, and in Jesus as a prophet hke them, 
I desize to record my assent to the principles and reasonings 
ot this paper, In South India, as we have seen, the effots of 
the missionaries, both Romanist and Protestant, have been 
directed chiefly to the conversion of the lowe: and more 1gno- 
rant classes. It is time that something were done to bring 
Chiistiamty hom to the gher and more educated, to the 
teachers and princes of India, to its merchants and nobles, 
lest, having cut them loose from their moorings in the old 
creeds, we leave them to dmft without anchor and without 
compass in a tioubled ocean of conjecture And for this 
purpose it seems to me that an agency specially tiained is 
essential Nor can there be much question that such an 
agency should be prepared to go to the very utmost in the 
recognition of common truths. In Xavier we have seen the 
immense power which was gained for the Gospel lever by 
the employment of human sympathies as a fulerum, Are 
there not other sympathies, besides those of the heart, which 
may be so used? Is 1t not 10 be expected that Chnstianity 
will be the more acceptable to the thoughtful Ilindu or 
Mussulman, when, instead of attacking indisciiminately all 
that they have leemed sacred, she claims for horself the 
basis of tauth which thew creeds contain, and takes her 
stand upon it; when she summons to her side all tho pure 
and beautiful images which, in ther human systems, have 
been mingled with coiupted and distorted conceptions? 
The right men then being forthcoming, as our faith in the 
watchfulness of onr Divme ead icaches us that they will 
be when they me wanted, the company ‘of faithful and de- 
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voted men now labouring in India boing thus reinforced, 
pioper measures being also taken by those who have the 
management of our missions, we may look hopofully for- 
ward, 

There has been hitherto comparatively a small harvest Tho pasta 
im that mission field. But what if the time past has been ing. 
the season of sowing rather than of reaping? What if Tho haweest 
even now an abundant harvest is 1ipening, as events seem prod Ys 
to imdicate? What if Indian minds, Indian heats, Indian 
customs, ave being prepaied, by the action and reaction of 
and against English Christiamity, to bo penetrated with the 
Gospel, and the Indian peoples are becoming 1eady to wel- 
come, as the object of national belief and worship, our God 
and Saviour? What then? May God giant to England 
and England's Church the honour of carrying in the, sickle 
and binding up the sheaves throughout the greater part 
of that wide field, that she may present the nations of 
India as her childien in the faith, and be crowned with 
the crown of the Missionary Church 

Only we must be true to ouiselves and to our duty. B Englmd 4 
We must not shrink from the toil and burden of harvest” 
time English Christians must be ready for the giving 
of their treasures and the devotion of their lives io the 
advancement of this great work, since on them depends 
apparently, under God, the speedy completion of it. We 
must not be content, as we have heen, with small offe1mngs 
and feeble efforts Gold, enorgy, strong mon, must be given 
willingly to the task Noble hearts must still, as horetoforo, 
and henceforth in greater numbers, dedicate themselves to a 
life of toil and self renunciation for the Cross of Christ, 
May many such be stirred up And for us, whoso work 
for the present seems to lie at home, there remains the 
aousing of the missionary spit more and more, the col- 
fection of the things which are necessary for the conduct 
of the work, and, above all, the buildmg up in ouiselves 
und others of a stxong, earnest Chistian hfe, whose m- 
fluence shall go forth as an offectual missionary among the 
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souls that are around us, nor be unfelb perhaps on the 
fm-off shores whose prayors shall rise, through the me 
dation of the One Intercesgor, to the throne of God, and 
daw down, upon the unbelever and upon his teacher 
throughout the world, comfort and blessing 
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